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HILHARMONIC SOCIETY. Conductor, Mr. 
W. G. CUSINS.—Next CONCERT, Monday, May 8, St. 
James’s-hall. Pianoforte, Mdme. Szarvady (Wilnemina Clauss). 
Malle. Regan, and Mr. Jules Stockhausen. Stalls, 10s. Gd. and 
ts, Lamborn Cock and Co., 63, New Bond-street; Austin’s 
Ticket office, St. James’s-hall. 
\ USICAL UNION. — SECOND MATINER, 
TUESDAY, May 2nd. Sivori, Bernhardt, Hann 
Waefelghem, Lassere, and Kapellmeister Reinecke. Quartet, 
B Flat, Beethoven; Quartet. Pianoforte, &c., Op. 34, E Flat, 
Reinecke; Quintet, Op. 87, Mendelssohn; Solo, Violoncello, 
Romance, Op. 109, Mendelssohn; Solos, Pianoforte, various. 
Tickets at the usual places, 10s. 6d. each; and at the St. 
James's Hall.—J. Etta, Director, 





TNDER the immediate PATRONAGE of 
Their Royal Sighante: the Prince and Princess of 
YALES. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess CHRISTIAN. 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of CAMBRIDGE. 

His Serene Highness the Prince of TECK, and Her Royal 


OW AND BROMLEY INSTITUTE. 
RAILWAY STATION, BOW, E. 

The Committee of the above Institute are prepared to receive 

proposals for the use of the above Hall, as above, pronounced by 

all who have seen it to be the finest in London. Every Con- 
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Now ready, No. 13, of 
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Price Threepence, 


REVIEW. 


CONTENTS : 


venience. 900 seats. Easy of access from all parts of the | Memoir and Portrait of the late Reviews continued): 
country. A few evenings in the next quarter are still dis R. Chambers, LL D. Baring-Gould’s Curious Myths 
engaged. LEADING ARTICLES: of the Middle Ages. 
Terms and full particulars on application to Reston Kaye's Essays of an Optimist: 
GEORGE F, GYNGELL, Secretary. Nationaliti 4 The Whispers of a shell (Illus. 
Cae * oye Blitles, trated) 
Adamantia. : - , 
O THE MUSIC TRADE, PROFESSION, Revirws: =e a Story of Yester- 


AMATEURS, &.—JAMES SMITH & SON have the 
honour to submit for Sale THIRTEEN Full, Bondoir, and 
Semi Grand Pianofortes, by Erard, Broadwood, Collard, Kirk- 
man, Bond, Cadby, &c., in Walnut, Rosewood, and Mahogany 
cases, Compass 7 and €$ octaves, which are now just returned 
from past season’s hire. These are all first-class Instruments, and 
have been personally selected at the various factories by one of 
the Firm.—They may be inspected and tried, and tenders for 
the whole, or a single Instrument, made any day up to the 30th 
instant.—Liverpool, 76, 74, and 72, Lord-street. 











Highness the Princess MARY ADELAIDE of TECK. 

Sir J BENEDICT begs respectfully to announce that his 
ANNUAL GRAND MORNING CONCERT, on the same scale | 
as on former years, is fixed for Wednesday, 31st May, 1871, at | 
the Floral Hall, Covent-garden. 


———_ | 


M8; SYDNEY SMITH begs to announce that 
4 he will give THREE PIANOFORTE RECITALS, at St. 
George’s Hall, Langham-place. 
June 7th. 








Dates, April 26th, May 17th, | 
Particulars will be duly announced. 
\ ISS PURDY’S FIRST MORNING CONCERT, 
Queen's Concert Rooms, Hanover-square, on Wednes- 
day, May 8rd, at Three o’clock. Miss Edith Wynne, Miss 
Purdy, Mr. John Foster, Mr. Coates, Mr. Montem Smith, 
Mr. Winn, Mr. Frank Elmore, Mr. E, Perrini; Violin, 
Mr. Henry Holmes ; Pianoforte;, Mdme, Strindberg-Elmore ; at 
the Pianoforte, Mr. H. R. Bird. Stalls, 10s. 6d. ; unreserved 
seats, 5s.; at Miss Purdy’s residence, 85, Victoria-road, 
Kensington, W.; of Lamborn Cock «& Co., 63, New Burlington- 
street. 





DME. SIDNEY PRATTEN’S GUITAR RE- 
CITALS, under distinguished patrouage, will take place 

in May and June, when she will play selections from the com- 
pysitions of Guiliani, Sor, Schulz, and her own. Further 
particulars will be announced. 38, Welbeck-street, Cavendish- 
square, W. 


\ ADAME CORA DE WILHORST who has been 

so favourably received by the English public, at the New 
Philharmonic Concerts, Crystal Palace, Mr. Sims Reeves’s con- 
cert, &c., will sing the soprano music of Beethoven's Mass in D 
and Choral Symphony, at the Oratorio Concerts, St. Jaimes’s 
Hall, May 5th, &e. All communications to be addressed to her 
agents, Messrs. Rudall, Carte, & Co., 20, Charing-cross. | 








\ R. EDWARD LLOYD will sing the principal 

tenor music in Beethoven's Mass in D and the Choral 
, St. James’s Hall, May 5th, 
at Newport, Isle of W. at Mr, Charles Gardner's 
Concert, Blackheath, &e. All communications to be addressed 
to Messrs. Rudall, Carte, & Co., 20, Charing-eross. 


wos RUDERSDORFF begs to announce 
that she will return to England, on Saturday, the 27th 
May, on the termination of her engagement at the Triennial 
Festival of the Handel and Haydn Society, to be held at Boston, 
in America, on the 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 13th, and 14th May 
next, All applications respecting engagements, to be made to 
Mr. George Dolby, 52, New Bond-street, London, W. 


\ R. W. H. CUMMINGS begs to announce that 

he will return to England, on Saturday, the 27th May, 
on the termination of his engagement at the Triennial Festival 
of the Handel and Haydn Society, to be held: at Boston, in 
America, on the 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 13th, and 14th May next. 
All applications respecting engagements, to be made to Mr. 
George Dolby, 52, New Bond-street, London W. 





Symphony, at the Oratorio 











\ ISS BERRY-GREENING requests that all 

communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 
of Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 


h R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 


his address is 144, Hamrsrgap-roap, N.W., or Cramer 
and Co,, 201, Regent-street. 











FX¢11se CONCERTINA TUITION 


ON THE 
GIULIO REGONDI SYSTEM. 
MR. J. B. BRAY, 


(Pupil of Signor Giulio. Regondi) Professor of the English 
Concertina, has removed from 26, Westmoreland -strect, to 42%, 
Grear Bruxswrek-strest, where his terms for tuition on the 
above instrament may be obtained. 428, Gazat Bauxswick- 


staret, Dupin. 





A TREAT TO EVERYBODY. 
EYELIN’'S TAPIOCA BOUILLON, 
J A most delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup, 
2d. a pint. 
GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 
For Puddings, Custards, or thickening Broths, &c. To be had 
through all wholesale and retail grocers and chemists. Sole 
Manufacturers, Gryenix & Co., Wine and Foreign Produce Mer- 
chants, Belgrave House, Argyle square, King’s-cross, London, 
W.c 


Sherry, Port, Champagne, 24/., 89/., 86/., 40/., per dozen. 
Claret, Bargundy, Hock, 12/., 18/., 24/., 30/., 36/.,.., 
Old East India Madeira, 54/., 6C/., 80/. 

These wines are warranted genuine. 
RAMER’S PATENT AMERICAN ORGANS. 
Prices from £12 to £125. Cramers, the sole Manufacturers 
in England, have invented and patented a new reed valve, which 
imparts a rapidity of articulation equal to that prodaced by 
the percussion action of the Harmonium, Their veile l-Bourdon, 
anew invention, largely increases the tone as compared with 
the ordinary Bourdon stop, while it has a surprising roundness 
in its quality. A new octave coupler has also been registered, 
which acts without adding to the weight of the touch. The 
vow humana stop bas likewise been introduced. Besides these | 
improvements, Caamars’ American Organs possess a peculiarly | 
agreeable and mellow quality of tone, which distinguishes them 
above all kindred instruments. 
Crawvern’s Harmonium GAtieary, 201, Rscext Srreet, W. 


” 








THE MUSTEL HARMONIUM. 
RAMER & CO., are appointed sole Agents in | 


Great Britain and Ireland, for the above celebrated Instru | 
ments, which are on view at their Harmonium Gallery, 201, 
Regent-street, W. 





Price Four £ billings, Post Free for re 
Twenty-five Stamps. 
A MARCIA NUZIALE. 
by JOHN RHODES. 
London: Cramers, 201, Regent-street, W. 


Just Published. 


Composed 


Just Published, Price 4s., 


HE CURRAGH CAMP WALTZ. 
By E. DE SELVIER, 
Cramer & Co., 15, Westmoreland-street Dublin. 


Now ready, price 2s, 6d. ; by Post 2s. 0d, 


THE PSALTER: 

With 

THE CANTICLES 

AND 

PROPER PSALMS FOR CERTAIN DAYS: 
FOR POINTED CHANTING. 

BY 

C. EDWIN WILLING. 


Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel 
Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church 
Choral Union ; and late Organist and Director of the 
Choir of All Saints’, Margaret-street, 


HAYES, Lyaui-prace, §8.W. ; & 4, Heynrerta-staget, W.C, 
CRAMER & CO., 201, Recenr-srneer, W. 





Price 1s., by post 1s. 1d) 


Jean Ingelow’s Poems (2 Llus- 
On and Off the Cambrian, 


Earle’s English Premiers Debrett’s Baronetage, 

Transformation (Illustrated). 

Digby's Evenings on the 
Thames. 

Fairholt’s Rambles of an Ar- 
chevologist. (2 Lhustrations), 
Lazy Lawrence and &Simple 

Susan, 
Religious Works, 
Literary Notes. 


trations), 


Art Journal for 1871. 
Swinburne's William Blake. 
Longman’s Lectures on the 
History of England. 
The MacCallum More. 
Count Henry Russell's Pau 
and the Pyrenees. Announcements of Ferthcom- 
Reminiscences of America. ing Works. 

Original Portrait and Fifteen Specimen Ilustrations. 
*, All Letters for the Editor and Books for Review to be 
sent to Mr. 8S. R. Townshend Mayer, 25, Norfolk-street, 
Strand, W.C. 
N.B.—No. 14 will be Published on the Ist of May, with 
12 Iilnstrations, and will contain a Memoir and Portrait of 
Dr. LIVINGSTONE, 
London: Hovtstox & Sons, 65, Paternoster-row, E.C., and all 
Booksellers, Newsagents, and Railway Bookstalls. 





“KING RENE'S DAUGHTER.” 


New CANTATA for Female Voices, with Pianoforte Accom- 
paniment, Composed by 
IENRY SMART. 
The werds by FREDERICK ENOCH. 
Price, in paper cover, 4s, nett; in cloth boards, 6s. 
Lamborn Cock & Co., 62 and €3, New Bond. street, Corner of 
Brook-street. 

HARLES CZERNY’S COMPLETE THEO- 
J RETICAL and PRACTICAL PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 
Op. 500, dedicated, by command, to her most gracious Majesty, 
the Queen. Translated by J, A, Hamilton, in three large follo 
volumes, in whole cloth board’. Each volume forms a com- 
plete work in itself. 81s. 6d. each, reduced to 21s, 


HARLES CZERNY.—The ART of PLAYING 

the ANCIENT and MODERN PIANOFORTE WORKS, 
together with a list of the best pivces for that instrument by alt 
the celebrated composers, from Mozart to the present day, being 
a supplement to the above “ Pianofogte Sebool,” Op. 500, 
Translated by Jonn Bisnor, of Cheltenham. Large folio volume 
in whole cloth boards, price 51s. 6d., reduced to 218. 


Te MUSICAL STUDENTS. — CHARLES 


CZERN Y'S SCHOOL of PRACTICAL COMPOSITION ; 
or, Complete Treatise on the Conypoaition of all Kinds of Music, 


| both Instrumental and Vocal. from the most Simple Theme to 


the Grand Sonata and Symphony, and from the Shortest Song 
to the Opera, the Mass, and the Uratorio; together with a 
Treatise on Instrumentation. Dedicaced, by permission, to the 
Royal Academy of Music in London. Translated by Jonx 
Bisnor. In three large folio volumes, in cloth boards, 818. 6d, 
each yolume, reduced to 21s. Each volume forms a perfect 
work in itself—London: Published only by Rowxnt Cocks 
and Co., New Burlington street. 


BRIGHTON. 


CRAMER & CO.'S 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire. 

Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 

Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month, 

Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 


CRAMER & CO.'S BRIGHTON BRANCH 
64, WEST STREET. 
Dp? STOLBERG@S VOICE LOZBNGE.— 


invigorating and enriching te voice, and removing 








ae WOULD THOU WERT COLD OR HOT.” 
A Sermon against Religious Indifference, preached on 
Midlent Sunday at St. Paul’s Cathedral, in reference to the 





\ ANTED an ASSISTANT in a MUSIC 
BUSINESS. Apply by letter, stating age, terms, and 
i Mr. Stiles, Pianoforte Ware- 


nm, to W. R., care o! 


resent attitnde of the State towards Christianity. By 
iuaAm J. Irnovs, D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul's, Rector of 
Wadingham. 


affections of the throat, has maintained its high character for a 
quarter of a century, and the flattering testimonials reecived 
rom Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and mavy of the Clergy and 
‘Statesmen, fully establish ite great virtues. No Vocalist or 








house, 15, Tayistock-street, Covent-garden. 


London; J. T. Hayes, Lyall-place, Eaton-equare ; and 4, 
Heurietia-street, arden. 





Public Speaker should be without this invaluable Lozenge. ‘To 
cae. of all Wholesale aud Retail Chemists in het nited 
1 im, ° 
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RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 


WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 

“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 6s. ; by post, 6a. 4d 

onrarnsan SE QUENCES, HYMNS 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 4a. 6d. ; by post, 2a od. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 
atood the Mother, Is. ; by post, Is 2d, 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper hy post, 29s. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, Is. ; by post, Is. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by pust, Td. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLATX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2.; 
by post, 28. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, Od 

HYMNS, chiefly Medieval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. 6d; by post, 18. Td 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
2a. 6d ; by post, 28. 7d 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAT and PICTU- 
RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, Istria, and Styria; with a 
Visit to Montenegro. 6s. ; by post, Gs, 4a. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, iustrating as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. 24. ; by post, 2s, 1d 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of 8S. 
MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. JAMES, 8S. CHRYSOSTOM 
and 8. BASIL New and Second Edition. 68.; by post, 
6s. 4d. 

THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. CHKY- 
SOSTOM, 8. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of S. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough Sermon-Help). 385.; by post, 3s. 2d. 


and other 


9a: 
on. 5 


WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. L, Advent to Leut; Vol. IL, 
Lent to Ascension; Vol. ILL., Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Trinity ; Vol. IV., To end of Trinity ; Saint’s Days, 
&c, Each Vol. 5s, 6d. ; by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. 
Translated from the German. 
post, Gs. 6d. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: 
tight Rev. Dr. Wilberforce, 
by post, Is. Id. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rey, W. E, Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 


AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
Margaret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Summary of all the Charities in connection with thir 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR'S NOTE-BOOK: being 
Tales by the Author of ‘* The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 
by post, 2s, 8d, 

NORWEGIAN STORIES: or, Evenings at Oak- 
wood, With Preface by Rev. 8. Baring-Gould. 8s. 6d. ; 
by post, 34. 10d. 

RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales. Translated from the German, With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome. 3s. 6d. ; by post, 3s. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Rey. G. C, White, 8. Barnabas’, Pimlico. 1s. 6d.; by 
post, 1s, Td. 


THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867, 1868, and 1869, being Vols. 2, 3, and 4, of the New 
Series. Each 10s, 6d. ; by Post, 11s, 6d. ; it had direct from 
the Publisher. 

THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 

Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome. 
Vol. 1. On Paxspyreatanism and Lavinorsm,. 
Vol LL. On Ananarptiem, the Inpepaxpents, and the Quagsns, 
Vol. ILL. On Metuopism and SwepgensorGians, 
Each 3a, 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 
Each 4s, 6d. ; 


Vols. 1V. and V, On Romanism 2 Vols, 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 

THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 
Series of Papers on the peiny of the Book of Common 
Prayer. By the Rev. Alf illiams, Culmington, Salop. 
4s. ; by Post, 4s. 3d. 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS: its 
Miracles and Prophecies, By W, J. Lrons, D.D., Prebend- 
ary of St, Paul's, 6a. ; by post, 6s. 6d. 

SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘It formed 
— ay 3 ‘of Tract 90,"—British Magazine. 7.; by 
mn 

A DIGEST o of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
By Rey. W. Humphrey, 7s. ; by post, 7s. 6d 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the INCARNA- 
TION, 68.; by post, 6s, 4d. 


:” a Book of 
By C. C. Sturm. 
In cloth, 68.3; by 


with a Preface by 
Bishop of Winchester. Is. ; 


Twelve 
2s. 6d. ; 


WORKS BY MRE. CHARLES WALKER. 
THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 
Explanations of Ritual Observances, 4s. ; by post, 4s. 3d. 
THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
a emer Preface by Rev. T. Carter. 7. ; by post, 


Se agreeable to Scripture and Antiquity. 


post, ls. 1d. 
OSWA , the YOUNG of nae. A Tale for 


Boys. 1s 64. ; by post, 1s. 8d. 


4.7. HAYES, | Lyall Place, Eaton-square, 8.W.; and 
4, Henrietta Street, Covent-garden. 





THE HAYDN SERIES OF 
MANUALS. 


—_—@——— 
Tn Paper Wrapper, price 2s. 


SUPPLEMENT TO HAYDN’S DIC- 
[ TIONARY OF DATES, containing the Chronicle of the 
Franco-Prussian War, aud a Summary of the History of the 


World, 1868-1870, 
“TAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, 
Relating to all Ages and Nations. For Universal Re- 
ference. Thirteenth Edition, with Supplement bringing the 
History of the World down to the end of 1870. By BEN- 
JAMIN VINCENT, Assistant Secretary and Keeper of the 
Library of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. ‘* Indocti 


diseant et ament meminisse periti.” 
JAYDN’S UNIVERSAL INDEX OF 
BIOGRAPHY, from the Creation to the Present Time. 
For the Use of the Statesman, the Historian, and the Journalist. 
Containing the Chief Events in the Lives of Eminent Persons of 
all Ages and Nations, arranged Chronologically and carefully 
Dated ; preceded by the Biographies and Genealogies of the 
Chief Royal Houses of the bv t a by J. BERTRAND 

PAYNE, M.R.1., F.R.S.L., F.R.G 


Price 18s. cloth ; 21s, half calf; 24s. calf; 328. morocco, 


In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s., cloth. 





In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s. 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF THE 


BIBLE. For the Use of all Readers and Students of 





the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, and of the 
| Books of the SOME: Edited by the Rev. CHARLES 


BOUTELL, M.A 
i; AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF  SCI- 
ENCE, comprising Astronomy, Chemistry, Dynamics, 
Electricity, Heat, Mydrodynamics, Hydrostatics, Light, Mag- 
netism, Mechanics, Meteorology, Pneumatics, Sound, and 
Statics. Preceded by an Essay on the History of the Physical 
Sciences. Edited by G. FARRER RODWELL, ¥.R.A,S., 
F.C.8. 





In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s. 





MOXON’S 
POPULAR POETS. 


—_——~——_—_ 


HESE BOOKS have now taken up an 

_ excellent position in the favour of the reading Public. 

The y are indeed the only series of cheap poetical works having 

any pretensions to care ful editorship. Another speciality con- 

sists in the Illustrations being from Engravings on Steel, 

draw " expressly for the work, and by Artists of distinguished 
meri 


The prices are in elegant cloth, 3s. 6d.; morocco antique, 
7s. Gd. ; morocco extra, 10s, 6d. ; large paper Library Edition, 
7s. 6 


YRON. Edited wash Prefaced by WIL- 
J) 1AM MICHAEL ROSSETTL. Llustrated’ by FORD 
MADOX BROWN. 


It. 
ONGFELLOW. Edited and Prefaced 
by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTL. Illustrated by 
WILFRED LAWSUN. 


i. 
it. 
ORDSWORTH. Edited and Prefaced 


\ by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Llustrated by 
HENRY DELL. 


Iv. 
YCOTT. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
\) LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Lilustrated by THOMAS 
SECCOMBE. 


HELLEY. Edited and Prefaced by 


WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Lllustrated by the 
SOCIETY OF DECORATIVE _ 


OORE. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by THOMAS 


SECCOMBE. 

J yews Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI, Llustrated by GUS. 

TAVE DORE. 


vit. 


Vill. 


EATS. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI, lustrated by 
THOMAS SECCOMBE. 


(io rvruutam Edited and Prefaced by 
OMAS SECCOMBE. 


WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by 


This Series will be made 
English Poets to 20 volumes 
duly announ 


MOXON, SON AND CO., 
44, DOVER STREET, W. 


reat 


i the addition of the a 


publication of which w: 





INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING 


Sie 

ETTERS ON INTERNATIONAL Rp. 

, LATIONS BEFORE AND DURING THE WAR OF 
1870. By ‘The Times” Correspondent at Be niin. 2 vols, 





ROM SEDAN TO SAARBRUCK, via 
VERDUN, GRAVELOTTE, AND METZ. By au Officer 
of the Royal Autillery. lvol. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HE PRINCIPLES OF COMEDY 

AND DRAMATIC EFFECT. By PERCY Fitz. 
GERS RALD, M.A. 1 vol. 8vo. 

EASANT LIFE in SWEDEN. ByL. 


_LLoyD. 1 vol. 8vo. 





ATR PASSIONS. A Novel. 


3 vole, 


NLY A COMMONER. A Novel. 


HENRY MORFORD. 3 vols. 


BiANcue SEYMOUR. A Novel. 8 vols, 





By the 
Hon. Mrs, PIGOTT-CARLETON. — 


by 





ESPERATE REMEDIES. A Novel, 


3 vols. 


ONE LIKE A SHADOW. A Nov Novel, 


3y the Author of ‘‘ Recommended to Mercy.” 3 vols. 


LIFE’S ASSIZE. A Novel. By Mrs. 
J. H. RIDDELL. 3 vols. 


Ge }RALD HASTINGS OF BARTON. 


By the Author of “1 Author of ‘ No Appeal. _ * &e. 3 vols. 


IKE FATHER LIKE SON. A Novel. 
4} By the Author of “Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. 3 vols, 
JHE MONARCH OF MINCING- LANE. 


A Novel. By WIRLIAM | BLACK. 8 vols. 


HE GOLDEN BAIT. A Novel. 


H. HOLL. 3 vols. 


THE CANON’S DAUGHTERS : | the 
Story of a Love Chase. By ROBERT ST. JOHN 
a a 2 vols. 


INSLEY BROTHERS, 
T 18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 














By 














Now Ready, price 4s. ; by post, 4s. 4d., 


THE 
BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE: 
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BEAUTIFUL THINGS. 





A gentle voice, a heart-felt sigh, 
A modest blush, a speaking eye, 
A manner unaffected, free ; 

These things are beautiful to me. 


A ready hand, a loving heart, 

A sympathy that’s free from art, 

A real friend among the few; 

These things are beautiful and true. 


A mother’s prayer, an answer mild, 
An aged sire, a little child, 

A happy home, a cheerful hearth ; 
These things are beautiful on earth. 


A joyful song, a chorus sweet, 

An earnest soul and willing feet, 

A day of peace, a night of rest ; 
These things are beautiful and blest. 


A sister’s love, a brother’s care, 

A spotless name, a jewel rare, 

A cleanly tongue, that will not lie; 
These things are beautiful—and why ? 


Because they are born of love, 

And emanate from God above ; 

An earnest of the heavenly birth, 
These things are beautiful on earth. 


M. A. Kipper. 








PROVINCIAL, 

The St. Andrew’s Amateur Choral Society gave its 
annual concert in the Town Hall, on Friday week, to 
alarge and brilliant audience. It was under the 
auspices of Mr. Whyte Melville, as President of the 
Society ; the Rev. Dr. Boyd, minister of the parish, 
and Professor W. Swan, Vice-Presidents. The con- 
ductor was, as usual, Mr. Edward Salter. The 
principal work chosen was Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Lobge- 
sang,” which formed the first part. The second 
consisted of songs, glees, and part-songs, which 
were well rendered, and the whole concert pleased 
the numerous audience. We are glad to know that 
the society is progressing. 





Mr. J. L. Toole is still at the Alexandra Theatre, 
Liverpool “The Prince of Trebizonde” has been 
very efficiently performed with Mr. Toole Cabriolo, 
Mr. Saker Tremolino, Mr. Arnott Prince Casimir, 
Mr. Maclean Dr. Sparadrap, Miss Marie O’Berne 
Prince Raphael, Miss Kathleen Irwin Zanetta, Miss 
F. Garthwaite Manola and Regina Miss E. Farren. 
There was a second morning performance of 
“Bardell v. Pickwick” on Saturday last. Mr. 
Toole also appeared as Paul Pry. The house was 
crowded. On Monday last ‘ Dot’ was produced 
with Mr. Toole in his old character Caleb Plummer 
and Miss Farren as Tilly Slowboy.——Mr. Edmund 
Falconer is playing at the Amphitheatre in 
“Charles O’Malley.’——At the Prince of Wales 
Theatre Mr. and Mrs, Billington and Miss Maria B. 
Jones have appeared in “ Hen and Chickens.”—— 
The Theatre Royal is again closed, Mr. Cowper, we 
are sorry to say, having met with but little support 
from his old friends and admirers.——At the 
Philharmonic Concert on Tuesday last week the 
principal vocalists were Mdlle. Sessi and Signor 
Bagagiolo, both of whom were successful. Sir 
Julius Benedict (who met with an ovation) was the 
conductor——Herr Reinecke announces a piano- 
forte recital at St. George’s Hall small concert-room. 
~——Mr. W. H. Kendal and Mrs. Kendal (Miss 
Madge Robertson) of the Haymarket Theatre (both 
old favourites in Liverpool) will appear at the Prince 
of Wales Theatre on Monday next in “ 7'he Palace 
of Truth.” 





The restoration of Christ Church, Oxford, has 
been considerably advanced. The south transept is 
now visible, and instead of being blocked up, as for- 
merly, by the organ and vergers’ rooms, one now 
looks upon the exterior wall, the window in which 
is very fine, but is, unfortunately, spoilt by the 


arch, An open perpendicular roof, it is stated, is to 
be substituted for the present flat one, and this will 
be a great improvement. The two rooms, formerly 
used as quarters for the vergers, beneath this 
window, have also been restored, and good stone 
substituted for whitewash and plaster. The organ 
which is undergoing repair, will be placed at the 
west end against the great west window, and the 
present screen moved back some way westwards, 
which will thus give more accommodation to the 
undergraduate members of the house, who are 
rather crowded at present. The stalls and seats 
are to be rearranged, and will probably be all new ; 
those for the deans and canons to be moved further 
up beyond the place now occupied by the choir. 
There seems to be a prospect of one or two new 
painted memorial windows, which will somewhat 
tone down the present pillars, and the east window 
appears to be the first that should be filled in. The 
cloisterrunning along the south side of the cathedral, 
as also along the canons’ houses, is undergoing 
restoration, which it sadly stood in need of; the 
quadrangle has been lowered two or three feet to its 
original level, so that when finished the entrance to 
the cathedral will be effected by several steps. 





THE OPERA. 





The rentrée of Mdlle. de Murska on the Drury 
Lane boards in ‘‘ Linda di Chamouni ’’ on Thursday 
was welcomed by a thoroughly appreciative audience- 
Her assumption of the title réle was in all respects 
worthy of hor best reputation. Full of life and 
energy, sweet and flexible of voice, and dramatic 
in every look and tone and gesture, she delighted 
her hearers and earned their frequent plaudits 
and recalls. Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini as Pierotto, 
was her unequalled self. Twodébuts which occurred 
this night did not hold owt warrant of any great 
excellence to come. Neither Mr. Bentham’s Carlo 
nor Sig. Moriami's Antonio call for notice. But 
Signor Borella, transferred from the Lyceum to 
Her Majesty's, is a decided acquisition, and has 
already taken up a position. He sang and played 
to the general admiration, and achieved a good 
success, 
On Saturday ‘‘ Norma” was given. It may be 
naturally ascribed to the presence of Malle. Tietjens, 
that Bellini’s work every now and then is offered, and 
to her matchless rendering alone that it still 
retains some popularity. Only by virtue of her 
great acting can the cloying music of Bellini please 
after frequent repetition. Certainly the force of 
Mdile. Tietjens in this opera is unique, and 
makes up for the deficiencies and the uninteresting 
nature ofthe other personages—the namby-pambiness 
of Adalgisa, the meanness of Pollione, the 
‘“‘assumptiousness’’ of Oroveso, that Druidical 
Turveydrop of the period. On Saturday Mdme. 
Sinico played Adalgisa, and Sig. Fancelli did well 
as the miserable Pollione—better than the part 
deserved. Sig. Foli sang the Arch-Priest’s music: 
and the choruses went well, The first act of the 
ballet of ‘* Giselle” was represented at the termination 
of the opera. 
On Tuesday Mdlle. Leon-Duval made her rentrée 
as Margherita in “ Faust,” and secured a greater 
dramatic than vocal triumph. Her impersonation 
was picturesque, but in her singing she was unable 
to bear the severe comparison invited by her 
appearance in a part associated with artists of the 
first calibre. Sig. Nicolini, who has been long from 
England, played Faust and did exceedingly well. 
He is a gentlemanly actor, a fair singer, a pains- 
taking artist. He has been moulded in the French 
school but is commendably free from its vices; and 
he evidently attacks his rélecon amore. His ‘Balve 
dimera’’ was encored, and his general impersona- 
tion followed with close and wakeful interest. Sig, 
Sparapani’s Valentino may be dismissed as unworthy 
of notice. Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini was as irre- 
proachable a Siebel as ever, and Sig. Foli an earnest 
but stiff Mefistofele, who obtained much applause 
after the ‘‘ Dio del or.” Sir Michael Costa con- 
ducted, and the band and choruses' were unex- 
ceptionable. 





Present flat roof, which hides the upper part of the 
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duced on Thursday, with Mdine. Lueca as Pamina ; 
Malle. Sessi as Astrafiammante ; Mdme. Monbelli as 
Papagena; Signor Bettini as TZamino; Signor 
Cotogni as Papageno; and Signor Bagagiolo as 
Sarastro. Pamina is not the best character in 
Mdme. Luceca’s repertory; but much must be 
allowed for the unequal and incoherent nature of 
the libretto. Malle. Sessi executed with credit to 
herself the transposed music of the Queen of Night. 
Signor Bagagiolo gave the music of the High Priest 
with fine effect and the rest of the artists did their 
work conscientiously. 

On Saturday “Jl Barbiere di Seviglia,” with 
Mdme. Patti as Rosina, and Signor Mario, “ Count 
Almaviva” was produced, Signor Ciampi's Dottore, 
and the Figaro of Signor Cotogni, were both ex- 
cellent performances, and as Mdme. Patti achieved 
her usual triumph and Sig. Mario a succes d’estime 
—he is eminently the Count—the evening passed 
satisfactorily to all concerned. 

Monday was signalised by a repetition of ‘ Don 
Giovanni” with acast changed by the substitution 
of Madame Patti for Mdile. Sessi as Zerlina, and 
Madame Miolan-Carvalho for Madame Vanzini as 
Donna Elvira. Zerlina is really the only grateful 
female réle in Mozart’s masterpiece, whatever musi- 
cal beauties fall to the share of Elvira and Anna; 
and how fascinating Mdme. Patti is as the light- 
headed but loving little peasant maid, everybody 
knows. Batti batti” and “ La cidarem” achieved 
all their weil-known effect. Of Mdme. Carvalho’s 
Elvira it will suffice to say that the desire toa repre- 
sent the woes of that distraite lady was in excess of 
her physical energy; nevertheless her manner 
bespoke the cultivated artist. 

On Tuesday “ Les Huguenots” with Mdme. 
Lucca’s Valentina drew a full house. The imper- 
sonation was very fine—full of power and emotional 
resource. The duet with Marcel went magnificently ; 
and the Bartholomew act was a triumph. Madame. 
Miolan-Carvalho sang and played as Margherita 
much better than the night before. Sig. Mongini 
threw himself with all his usual spirit into the part 
of Raoul; sang with prodigious effeet; and aided 
considerably the issue of the aforementioned scene 
with the heroine. Mdlle, Secalchi was the page 
Urbano, and won applause; Sig. Cotogni and M. 
Faure, played the Catholic nobles, and Sig, 
Bagagiolo was effective as Marcel. 





CONCERTS. 

The Philharmonic Society's concert at St, James's 
Hall, on Monday, brought forward a program 
including Mendelssohn’s coné¢erto in G minor for 
pianoforte and orchestra, Haydn's No. 7 symphony, 
Spohr’s symphony in D minor, Beethoven's overture 
to “Leonora” and Wagner's * Rienzi” overtnre. 
The admirable discipline of Mr. Cusins’s band was 
tested by the graceful melodies and brilliant 
harmonies of Haydn’s symphony, a work heard 
with attention and evident appreciation. The 
concerto of Mendelssohn's is one frequently 
introduced into high-class programs, but also 
one incapable of palling when interpreted by pianists 
of genius. In the present instance Mdlle. Brandes, 
a foreign artist, showed the will and appreciation 
rather than the executive power ; her style, too, is 
less broad than that of the players by whom we are 
accustomed to hear it interpreted. Spohr's massive 
symphony was admirably performed, and the 
playing of the ‘ Leonora” overture deserved all 
the applanse which it received. The voealists were 
Mdme. Monbelli and Sig. Delle Sedie, whose 
contributions were welcomed with the consideration 
appropriate to their artistic reputation. Notwith- 
standing the excellence of the concert as a whole, 
wo think that this—the best of our instrumental 
societies, should aim more at leading the taste in 
making a program, and not be content with the 
rendering, however good, of well known works. 

A new cantata, by Mr; Henry Smart, was produced 
at the Queen's Concert’ Rooms on Thursday last 
week at an invitation concert given by Messrs. 
Lamborn Cock dnd Co, ‘The execution und reception 








At Covent Garden “ Flauto Magico” was pro- 


of this work, which is written for three female 
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voices, were sufficient to stamp it as one well worthy 
to go forth by the side of those compositions which 
have made Mr. Smart’s reputation as a con- 
scientious and cultivated musician. It is divided 
into thirteen numbers, all of them marked by lyrical 
grace and wrought by a hand skilled in form and 
construction. The short slow movement of the 
overture which quickens into a bright and pleasant 
passage is given in a pianoforte duet executed by 
Miss Whomes and Mr. Arthur O'Leary. The third 
number, a trio descriptive of a shining valley with 
its vines and olives, was given by Miss Jessie Jones, 
Miss Rebecca Jewell, Miss Marion Severn, and chorus, 
and pleased exceedingly; while the fourth number 
“There is a maid dwelling here,’ sung by the two 
Jast-mentioned ladies, was encored, and the final 
verse repeated. The same compliment was paid to 
and mutely acknowledged by Miss Sophia Ferrari, 
for the pretty air, ** I love thee, rose.” A very pretty 
number which narrowly escaped an encore was the 
duct ‘Sweet the Angelus is ringing,’ with its 
monotonous tolling of the evening bell, sung by 
Miss Rebecca Jewell, Miss Marion Severn, and 
chorus. The chorus consisted of St. Thomas's 
Choral Society together with some of the students 
of the Royal Academy. ‘The exeeution of Mr. 
Smart's work was thoroughly satisfactory both as 
regards principals and chorus; and the cantata was 
extremely well received by a critical audience. The 
rest of the concert was miscellaneous; among the 
best executed constituents of the program were two 
organ solos of Sir Sterndale Bennett's played by 
Miss Kathleen Moultrie, an academy student; a 
clever pianoforte by Miss Whomes on ‘ Where 
the bee sucks,” and a song by Mr. Smart, 
“The Petrel’s Warning,” capitally sung by Miss 
Marion Severn. Mr. Robert Hilton is the possessor 
of a fine bass voice which made itself appre- 
ciable in a song by Mr. O'Leary, ‘* For Rosabelle.” 

Mr. Sydney Smith gave his first pianoforte recital 
at St. George’s Hall on Wednesday afternoon last. 
The program was a very good one, including 
Mendelssohn's First Grand Trio, in D minor Op. 
49; a Grand Fantasia Pianoforte, “ L’ Elisir 
d’Amore” capitally played by the composer, Mr. 
Sydney Smith; Andante con Variazioni from the 
* Kreutzer Sonata” Pianoand Violin (Beethoven) ; 
Pianoforte Solos,—‘t L’'Ange du Foyer,” study for 
tho left hand alone (Sydney Smith); Polonaise 
Brillante, Piano and Violoncello, Op. 8 (Chopin) ; 
Pianoforte Solos, ‘*The Austrian Hymn,” “ Elo- 
quence,” Melody, “Third Tarentella’’ (Sydney 
Smith); and a Grand Duo for Two Pianos, on the 
March in ** Preciosa’’ by Mr. Sydney Smith and one 
of his pupils. Miss Annie Edmonds was the 
vocalist, and sang in her usual good style ‘* Weep 
not, my Mother ” (Costa); ‘* Quando a te” 
(Gounod); ‘A bird sat onan alder bough” (Spohr) 
Violin Obbligato, Mr. Henry Holmes; and ‘* Marjorie’s 
Almanack” (Sainton-Dolby). The violin part in 
the Trio and Duet was in the able hands of Mr. 
Holmes; Herr Daubert was the ‘cello; and Herr 
Ganz accompanied the songs. Mr, Sydney Smith 
was most deservedly applauded with enthusiasm, 
and the recital gave great pleasure to a numerous 
and fashionable audience. ‘The second recital is 
announced for May 17. 


” 


” 


Miss Roselli gave her First Concert at the Queen's 
Concert Rooms, Hanover Square, on Tuesday, April 
25th, when she was assisted by Madame Patey, Mr. 
Vernon Rigby, Mr. Theodore Distin, Le Chevalier A. 
de Kontski, Mr. John Thomas, Mr. Kensett, Herr 
Lidel, and Mr. C. P. Mann. In the somewhat 
exacting air from “ Artaserse"’ “* Vo soleando,” and 
in Braga’s ** La serenata,” Miss Roselli evinced a 
facility of execution and artistic finish, the results 
of judicious teaching and a long and careful 
course of study, due allowance being made for the 
nervousness and diffidence almost inseparable from 
a first appearance. Her début may be pronounced 
completely successful, and evidently gave great 
satisfaction to the large and fashionable audience. 
The duets * An evening song,” Miss Roselli and 
Madame Patey, and * Quanto amore,” Miss Roselli 
and Mr. T. Distin, were effectively rendered, and 
Mr. ©. P. Mann performed the réle of conductor 
and executed the Pianoforte portion of the Trio 





by Beethoven, Op. 1. No 2 (in conjunction with 
Mr. H. Blagrove and Herr Lidel) with his accustomed 
ability. We may fairly congratulate Miss Roselli 
on haying made her entrée into the musical 
profession under such favourable auspices. 

Mr. W. Coenen’s Third Chamber Concert of 
Modern Music, took place on Friday last. The 
vocalist was Miss Sinclair, Messrs. Wiener and 
Yung, Violins; Mr. Zerbini, Viola; Herr Daubert, 
Violoncello; Messrs. Carl Reinecke and Willem 
Coenen were at the pianoforte, and Mr. J. B. 
Zerbini conducted. The program was as follows :— 


Quartet in B flat Op. 47, for two Violins, 
Viola and Violoncello 

Song—" Parte” 

Trio in D, for Piano, 
Violoncello, Op. 38 

Song—“ Zuleika” Mendelssohn. 

Solo Pianoforte, Variations upon 
Bach’s Passepied, Op. 52 ........ 

Song—“ Zuleika” 

Quintet in F minor, Op. 34, for Piano, 
two Violins, Viola, and Violon- 


Antoine Rubinstein. 
Mozart. 


Carl Reinecke. 


Carl Reinecke. 
Schubert. 


Johannes Brahms. 








THE THEATRES. 


A version of Offenbach's ‘‘ Brigands"’ under the 
title ‘‘ Fal-sac-ap-pa”’ was produced at the Globe on 
Saturday, to signalise the opening of that theatre 
under Messrs. Mansell’s management; but the 
manner of its production calls for no criticism. 
Extravaganza imitated from the French—the brazen 
and worthless extravaganza of the empire—may be 
said to have reached its lowest depths in this 
vacuous three-act piece with its crowd of obscure 
players. More than this it is unprofitable to say. 

On Saturday night ‘‘ Fernande’’ was revived at 
St. James’s Theatre. Excellently acted by Mrs. 
Vezin, Mrs. Wood, Mr. W. Farren, and the rest, the 
drama meets with a success beyond its intrinsic 
merit, thanks to the advantage we specify. After 
twelve representations it is to be withdrawn, to permit 
Mrs. Hermann Vezin to fulfil other engagements. 
The retirement of ‘* Two Thorns” is to be noticed at 
this house, and the forthcoming production of Mr. 
Burnand’s burlesque, ‘“‘ Poll and Partner Joe,” a 
travesty of an once-celebrated nautical play. 

The second result of the persecution of music 
halls by managers is to be observed in the opening 
of the Alhambra as a theatre qualified for dramatic 
performances. ‘The interior has been gorgeously 
refitted, and expensive carpets, cosy chairs, and 
Louise XIV. fittings added: no outlay seems to have 
been spared to render the new theatre a comfortable 
place of resort for the multitude. A new ballet, a farce, 
the charming operetta ‘* The Crimson Scarf,” and a 
war-fantasia formed the bill, and attracted a house 
so full that hundreds had to be refused admittance. 
In the ballet, ‘* The Beauties of the Harem,” mag- 
nificent scenery and the graceful dancing of Malle. 
Rita Sangalli called forth much applause. The war- 
fantasia, a prize thing for which a Belgian musician 
gained £200, is a noisy realistic composition which 
involves much gunpowder, smoke, and stench: the 
resources of drums and brass not being supposed 
sufficient to portray the uproar and discomfort of a 
battle. The drawback to the Alhambra as a theatre 
is the impossibility of hearing spoken dialogue ; but 
no such a shortcoming attached to the “ Fantaisie 
Guerriére,”” which in common hyperbole is adapted 
to ** raise the dead.” 

“ Furydice” is the title of a renovation of the 
burlesque of * Orpheus and Eurydice” which Mr. 
Byron has prepared for the Strand, and which was 
produced on Monday. “ Orpheus and Eurydice” 
was one of the best of the classical burlesques; but 
then it was played by Miss Marie Wilton, Miss Maria 
Simpson, Mr. Honey, and Mr. David James. A 
cast like this belongs to the good old days of 
burlesque, just as “ Orpheus and. Eurydice” belongs 
to its best exposition. Intended for a few principal 
players, having no sensation scenes and no crowd- 
ing of the stage with ballet girls and female supers, 
it acts closely, is full of point and pungency, and 
thoroughly enjoyable. After over six years abeyance 
it needs revivification in the matter of songs and 
allusions, and this has been furnished by the 
author’s hand in a manner which ought to give the 
piece a new lease of popularity. The actors are 


now Miss Jenny Lee, Miss Marje Dalton, Miss Amy 
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Sheridan, Messrs. Terry and Paulton; and a new 
audience applaud and appreciate the fund of humour 
with which it overflows. 

The Holborn Theatre will open on Saturday, 6th 
May, with a new drama of London Life in four parts, 
called ‘* Silence,” by Mr. C. H. Ross, and a novel bur. 
lesque on the celebrated French work “ Salammbé,” 
The new management of the Holborn has already 
put forth several novel advertisements :—A poster, 
which attracts by its strange appearance, and 
an advertisement Rose!—A moss-rose bud ig 
given away in lieu, of handbill, and on the leaf 
are printed the words, Holborn Theatre ang 
Salammb6. 








ENTERTAINMENTS. 


On Monday the annual bazaar in aid of the funds 
of the Home for Lost and Starving Dogs was opened 
at Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s, under distinguished 
and influential patronage. During the afternoon 
“the Fancy Fair” was visited by a large and 
fashionable company; and the fair stall-keepers 
pushed their wares with commendable activity and 
tact. One corner of the bazaar was rendered 
especially attractive by the exhibition, at 1s. per 
head, of Morland’s celebrated chef d’wuvre Maria 
Gunning, Countess of Coventry, and Mrs. Radcliffe 
Chambers, the fortunate owner of this charming 
picture, did a considerable amount of business, 
Some first-rate music, both vocal and instrumental, 
was given by several ladies and gentlemen, in- 
cluding a grand harp fantasia; and the “ Master 
M’Grath Quadrilles ’’ (composed expressly for this 
occasion), played by Mr. Frederick Chatterton. 
The quadrilles bearing the name of the famous 
Irish greyhound are dedicated to Lady Lurgan, 
and composed by Mr. Chatterton. Miss Minnie 
Graham presided at the pianoforte. In the course 
of last year 975 dogs had homes found for them, or 
were restored to their owners through the agency of 
this society. The bazaar was opened again on the 
following day. 

An entertainment, partly vocal, partly declama- 
tory, in aid of St. Mark’s Working Men’s Club, was 
given by the Apollo Glee Union and Friends, and 
the Band of the 4th West London R.V.C., at the 
St. Mark’s School Room, on Thursday, last week. 
Among the points of the program most worthy of 
record was the singing by Mr. Moore of a ballad, 
‘“* My sweetheart when a boy,” the part-song, “ Three 
Chafers,” and Molloy’s ‘* The Vagabond,” the latter 
sung by Mr. Tabb, and both encored; and the trio, 
‘*The Cornfield,” by Messrs. Kelly, Moore, and 
Tabb, to which with Clarke’s well-known “The 
Night Bell” galop a similar honour was accorded, 
The program was long and full of interest, and 
success waited on the efforts of all concerned. 





KING RENE’S DAUGHTER. 


A short notice of the performance of Mr. Henry 
Smart’s new Cantata for female voices at the 
interesting concert d’invitation given last week by 
Messrs. Lamborn Cock and Co., will be found in 
another portion of our impression. Very great care 
has evidently been bestowed upon the work, and 
while every page bears the impress of the talented 
and cultivated musician, its lightness and melody, 
combined with simplicity and a freedom from harsh 
contrasts, render it available for every meeting of 
even a few musically cultivated ladies. For the 
numerous ladies’ classes under good professional 
superintendence, which are now so common, it will 
be found invaluable, and if we are not mistaken, its 
performance before the general public will be found 
as attractive as it was before the critical audience 
who listened to its bringing out at the Hanover 
Square Rooms on last Thursday evening. 

Mr. Smart has been fortunate in his story, and 
the manner in which Mr. Enoch has laid it out. 
The following is the argument :— 

“ Tolanthé—daughter of King René, Count of 
Provence—has been betrothed in infancy to the son 
of the Count of Vaudemont. Stricken with blind- 


‘ness when but a year old, she has been reared with 
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all knowledge of the faculty of sight withheld from. 
per. A leach or magician has promised to restore 
her sight, by means of an amulet he has given her, 
on eondition that she is first informed of the missing 
sense; but the king has refused permission. 

« Jolanthé’s betrothed, wandering as a troubadour, 
lights upon her abode in a valley of Vaucluse. 
Without knowing her—for a territorial feud has kept 
their lives apart—the troubadour knight is en- 
thralled by her beauty. He does not know that she 
js blind, and his words reveal to her the faculty of 
which she has been kept in ignorance; he thus 
unwittingly aids the magician’s art, and Iolanthé 
js restored to sight. 

“This story is freely adapted from Henrik Hertz’ 
drama.” 


The overture opens with a quasi pastoral move- 
ment in D major, 6-8 time, leading to an Allegro 
Vivace in the minor, with melodic passages of 
marked figure well worked up to the return into 
the major on the broad theme which forms its 
conclusion. A chorus in four parts (two soprani, 
two contralti) ‘‘ Valley of Summer Flowers” in A, 
in two-minim time, has an agreeable episode with 
change of key and movement (3-4 time) the quaver 
triplets in the voice parts having a very piquant 
effect. The trio and chorus, ‘See how gay the 
valley shines,” is charmingly descriptive, and will 
please every one who hears it. The duet 
which follows contains several nuances, which show 
the composer’s skill. The arietia, ‘ Listening 
to the Nightingales,” opening in A minor and 
ending in the major, is likely to become popular as 
a single song: it is very prettily accompanied. A 
quartet, ‘‘ Who has seen the Troubadour ?” leads to 
ascena and chorus announcing that Iolanthé has 
received her sight. The next song, ‘‘I love the 
rose’? has a very graceful melody, and will no 
doubt have a flourishing existence apart from its 
surroundings. The trio, ‘‘ Now amulet and spell,” is 
very effective, the modulation and change of tempo, 
describing the joy from the perception of the sense 
of sight, being particularly noticeable. The last 
movement of this trio is well worked up. 

A duet, ‘Sweet the Angelus is ringing,” with a 
peculiar bell effect, is not merely realistic, but 
highly imaginative. A few bars of recitative and 
chorus lead to the finale, in D, a martial symphony 
introducing the chorus ‘‘René the King will ride 
forth from the gate,” the chorus is broken by a 
spirited solo for Iolanthé, in F natural, after the 
recurrence of which in the original key, a few bars 
more chorus bring the cantata to an end. 

We need not say more than that Mr. Smart may 
be congratulated for having produced a really high 
class work, and that the musical public—singers or 
listeners—have aceess to a clever cantata which is 
at the same time artistic and generally appreciable. 








SIG. SCHIRA’S “ MINA.” 

An opera in two acts under the title of ‘* Mina,” 
the composition of Sig. Schira was produced on 
Monday at St. George’s Hall with every indication 
of success, Written in a flowing method, essentially 
of the school of Sig. Schira’s nationality, the work 
is graceful, melodic, and attractive, without des- 
cending to those questionable efforts at attraction 
Which of late have tended to discourage opera 
bouffe in this country. ‘‘ Mina” is never vulgar; 
it is not even broadly comic. Its plot is an intrigue, 
not a bouffoniere. The scene during the opera is 
laid in Dalecarlia, a province in Sweden, at the 
period when the Danish power held supreme sway 
over Swedish territory. Here we find that, under 
the assumed name of Ritson, the loyal Count Ozxen- 
stiern has found a refuge since the usurpation of the 
crown by the Danes, and living as a peasant with his 
only daughter, Mina, in the neighbourhood of some 
mines, which are of right and inheritance his own 
property, has sought for years the opportunity 
of restoring Gustavus to the throne, of which he is 
the rightful possessor, The action takes place at a 
time when Mina’s hand has been promised to Ulric, 
4 provincial innkeeper raised by his ready espousal 
of the Danish cause to the rank of Burgomaster, 
The first scene opens upon the eve of the anticipated 


recounting their expectations of the morrow’s 


wedding. Ulric, it appears, has had a previous 
penchant for Jenny, Mina’s maid, before aspiring to 
the hand of her mistress, and evinces in his 
conduct that it is his ambition, more than his incli- 
nation, that he is following in pursuing the latter. 
Sole guest at the inn is a young soldier, Count Dor- 
ville, who has been shipwrecked upon the coast and 
rescued from death by a young stranger, who 
exchanged rings with him in order that they might 
recognise each other on a future occasion. Ulric, 
having found that the polished manners of the Count 
supplanted his own brusque attempts at a display of 
homage, is desirous of getting rid of his guest; and 
imagining that the Count is not overloaded with 
money, he offers his long bill in the hopes that Dor- 
ville will run away to evade payment. However, 
Ulric’s demand is metin avery cavalierly fashion, and, 
thoroughly incensed, he determines upon revenge. 
Means are speedily to hand, for in a ring which 
Dorville sends to Mina, Ulric recognises the 
Swedish arms and the Prince’s signet, He accord- 
ingly sends for military aid, and Dorville is about to 
be arrested for Gustavus when he produces his 
passport, proclaiming his own identity. News then 
arrives that a stranger, wearing the dress of a miner, 
had also been arrested under suspicion of being the 
Prince. A signet ring has been found upon him, 
which to his utter astonishment Dorville descries to 
be his own. Hence it is proved that the stranger 
who risked his life to save Dorville’s is none other 
than Gustavus ; and now a struggle commences in 
Dorville’s breast in which love and honour are the 
contending elements. Honour triumphs, and after 
taking a farewell of Mina, who has learnt 
to love him dearly, Dorville delivers himself 
up to the Danes, avowing himself to be Gustavus 
while he extorts the promise from the soldiery that 
the stranger shall be released from his captivity. 
The second act takes place in Ritson’s house, where 
Dorville is brought as a prisoner by the Danes. 
The cowardly Ulric is already suspected of being 
a traitor, and the soldiers are on the look out for 
him. He however, manages to escape by hiding 
under a table. Ritson manages to intoxicate the 
soldiers who form Dorville’s guard, and thus favours 
and assists his escape; while with Mina, Ulric, and 
Jenny, he makes his way to his mines, where he 
knows he can remain in safety, and whither Dorville 
has already fled. The signal is now given, and the 
patriotic Swedes rise in arms and overpower the 
usurping Danish forces. Gustavus triumphs, Dor- 
ville and Mina are betrothed, and Ulric, disgusted 
with politics and cured of his ambitious proclivities, 
finds consolation in the affections of Jenny. 

The above story is capable of dramatic expression, 
and the musical illustrations are pointed, melodic, 
and pleasing. ‘ Mina” will decidedly gain popu- 
larity in proportion to the opportunity of hearing 
it, On Monday, performed by the students of the 
composer, it achieved full favour; Siguor Schira 
was called forward and congratulated, and no ele- 
ments of a success were found lacking. 





BYRON’S TUTOR. 





There died at Montrose on Tuesday, the Rey. Dr, 
Paterson, the minister of the second charge of the 
parish, at the advanced age of ninety-three. In 
Moore’s “Life of Lord Byron,” there appear 
extracts from a journal which the poet once began 
under-the title of ** My Dictionary.” In this ‘“‘ Die- 
tionary” Byron, writing during his stay in Aberdeen, 
and referring to a new teacher, says, ‘He was a 
very devout clever, little clergyman, named Ross, 
afterwards minister of one of the kirks (East, I 
think). Under him I made astonishing progress, 
and I recollect to this day his mild manners and 
good-natured painstaking. . ... Afterwards I had 
a very serious, saturnine, but kind young man, 
named Paterson, for atutor, He was the son of my 
shoemaker, but a good scholar, as is common with 
the Scotch. He was a rigid Presbyterian also. 
With him I began Latin in Ruddiman’s grammar, 
and continued till I went to the grammar school.” 








who has just died. He was the son of a school- 
master, and afterwards assisted Ross in the East 
Church. He would be about seventeen years of age 
when he taught Byron—an age at which poor 
Scotch students begin to teach to help to keep them 
at College. The late Dr. Paterson was a most 
assiduous parish minister. The Dundee Adver- 
tiser relates that those few who are alive and 
heard him preach his first sermon in Montrose 
remember that on the occasion a dove flew in at one 
of the windows, and after flying about in the 
spacious chureh—perhaps the largest in Seotland— 
alighted on the top of the now old-fashioned “ sound- 
ing board” right above the preacher's head, and 
there quietly remained till the conclusion of the 
service. The church where the Doctor preached 
has three galleries, and some years ago a member of 
the congregation in speaking on the occasion of a 
presentation to the minister said he never heard the 
Doctor's solemn voice without being reminded of 
those youthful days when he and many other school 
boys, with their little hymn-books and halfpenny 
candles, were in the practice of frequenting 
regularly the old church, where they sat up in the 
highest gallery, with their light before them, listen- 
ing attentively to the Doctor's discourse. At these 
times they often thought that the sermons were 
rather too long, for they often lasted till the tiny 
light had burned down, and thus required to be 
relit before the parting hymn. The old gentleman 
has enjoyed excellent health. He conducted a 
marriage ceremony on the day of the Royal marriage, 
baptised a child on Saturday, the 1st of this month, 
and on Sunday, the 2nd, filled his census schedule, 








AMUSEMENTS IN SPAIN. 

In the Pall Mall Gazette Mr. Hannay makes a 
few supplementary remarks on the ‘ Passid y 
Mort,” the Catalan mystery-play, his account of 
which we quoted two or three weeks ago. It 
appears that there is no connection between the 
Castilian and Catalan dramas, though an in- 
evitable likeness, from tho identity of subject and 
the general influence of nationality. The Catalan 
text now in use was the work of a monk of Mon- 
serrat during the latter half of last century. With 
regard to the unfriendliness of the clergy towards 
the performance, the fact has been one of general 
notoriety in Barcelona for years past. Those who 
sympathise with their feeling on the subject defend 
them by saying that though the play has always 
been decently performed in Bareelona itself, it has 
often degenerated into a vulgarly.irreverent exhibition 
in the villages. This fact, meanwhile, is certain, 
that when Moderado Ministries have been in power 
the bishops of Barcelona have several times con- 
trived to prevent the drama from being acted at 
all. Anciently, of course, it was not so—the play 
was, as play-bills say, ‘‘ under the patronage’ of 
the priests. But now you would no more see one 
of the cloth in the theatre looking at it than at 
the “ Traviata.” The “ Passid y Mort” is not the 
only religious play still performed in Spain. There 
is one upon the Samaritan Woman, and another 
upon the Seven Griefs of the Virgin‘ Biete 
Dolores de la Virjen.”’ 

Mr. Hannay describes a mimic bull-fight—not the 
gory spectacle to be witnessed in the theatre, but a 
painless exhibition in the open—or at least in the 
quadrangle of some barracks, He says:--‘* We pro- 
ceeded to the barracks of the citadel, in the vast 
square of which the fun was to go on, and where we 
were most courteously received by some Spanish 
officers of our acquaintance. The politeness of the 
Castilian or the Andaluz officer—one of a graver, 
the other of a gayer type—under such, cireumstances, 
and, above all, when young women of what your law 
reports call ‘ prepossessing appearance ” are among 
his visitors—is of the best school, of old-world 
comedy. He is at the feet of all the ladies, of 
course. His quarters are at your disposition, He 
is anxious that you should keep on your hat, for a 
dread of draughts haunts the Spaniard through life. 
Not for worlds will he logk out at the window till his 











Luptials at Ulric’s inn, where we find the villagers 


There seems little doubt that this was the Paterson 
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friends are in the very best places. We hear a vast 
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happy yelling of voices, and in the immense quad- 
rangle of the barracks beneath us, with its old 
orange-coloured dun-coloured bull is 
charging hundreds of soldiers, who, in jackets and 


walls, a 


scarlet trousers, lash him with reeds (juncos), give 
way before him, close upon him, disperse, reunite, 
shout, chase, run, with as many figures as a ballet, 
with a noise like that of a fair. In this mimic bull- 
fight the bull's horns were tipped with wood— 
embolados. fle could gore nobody, but some- 
times he knocked over a man like a skittle- 
pin, and tremendous was the laughing and 
followed. It was really a 
very pretty and picturesque sight, and when one 
bull was done up another took his place. We 


shouting which 


did not, I need searcely say, ask our Spanish friends 
what was to become of the unlucky toros at last. 
If the drama surpassed Astley’s, the after-piece, 
We were 
invited to a show of fireworks in the same square 
It was equally pictorial in a different 
way, especially a noble fire of olive-logs which was 


I fancy, would have suggested Smithfield, 
that evening. 


burning in the open air in the centre, and which 
lighted up the dark faced southerns with its yellow 
The fireworks shot aloft, the band played, 
and knots of men danced with each other, noisy and 
and here one thought of our British 
sober. 


glare. 


happy, but 
publie days 
The Holy week passed off somewhat better, I 


believe, than has been usual of late at Seville; not | 


so well, I fear, in some other cities. The poverty 
of the chapters, whose pay is in arrears, starves the 
processions and other ceremonies. But somehow, 
in Spain, with all her impecuniosity and uncertainty 
of condition, there is always money for the great 
standing excitements of the Church and the theatre. 
‘The country is supposed to be ruined, but people 


manage to bo amused, 





A JAPANESE SERVICE. 

In his book entitled “ Tales of Old Japan,” Mr. 
A. B. Mitford, who acted lately as second secretary 
to the British Legation in that country, describes 
the peculiar feature of a Japanese service in one 
of the native temples which he attended. In one 
corner of the space destined for the accommodation 
of the faithful was a low writing desk, at which 
sat, or rather squatted, a lay clerk armed witha 
huge pair of horn spectacles, through which he 
glared, goblin-like, at the people, as they came to 
have their names and the amount of their offerings 
to the temple registered, ‘These latter must have 
been small things, says Mr. Mitford, for the con- 
gregation scemed poor enough, It was principally 
composed of old women, nuns, with bald shiny 
pates and grotesque faces, a few petty tradesmen, 
and half-a-dozen chubby children, perfect little 
models of decorum and devoutness. One lady 
there was, indeed, who seemeda little better to do 
in the world than the rest; she was nicely dressed, 
and attended by afemale servant; she camein with 
a certain little consequential rustle, and displayed 
some coquetry, and a very pretty bare foot as she 
took her place, and, pulling out a dandy little 
pipe and tobacco-pouch, began to smoke. Fire- 
boxes and spittoons, were freely handed about; 
so that half an hour which passed before the 
sermon began was agreeably spent. In the 
meanwhile Mass was being celebrated in the 
main hall of the temple, and the monotonous 
nasal drone of the plain chant was faintly heard 
in the distance. So soon as this was over the 
lay clerk sat himself down by the hanging drum, 
and to its accompaniment, began intoning the 
prayer, “Na Mu Miyé Hé Ren Go Kiyé,” the con- 
gregation fervently joining in unison with him. 
These words, repeated over and over again, are 
the distinctive prayer of the Buddhist sect of 
Nichiren, to which the temple Ch6-6-ji is dedicated. 
They are approximations to Sanscrit sounds, and 
have no meaning in Japanese, nor do the 
worshippers in using them know their precise 
value. Soon the preacher, gorgeous in red and 
white robes, made his ajfpearance, following an 
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Hokké (upon which the sect of Nichiren 
is founded) on a tray covered with scarlet 
and gold brocade. Having bowed to the sacred 
picture which hung over the tokonoma—that 
portion of the Japanese room which is raised a 
few inches above the rest of the floor, and which 
is regarded as the place of honour—his reverence 
took his seat at the table, and adjusted his robes; 
then, tying up the muscles of his face into a knot, 
expressive of utter abstraction, he struck the bell 
upon the table thrice, burnt a little incense, and 
read a passage from the sacred book, which he 
reverently lifted to his head. ‘The congregation 
joined in chorus, devout but unintelligent; for 
the Word, written in ancient Chinese, is as 
obscure to the ordinary Japanese worshipper as 
are the Latin liturgies to a high-capped Norman 
peasant-woman. While his flock wrapped up 
copper cash in paper, and threw them before the 
table as offerings, the priest next recited a passage 
alone, and the lay clerk irreverently entered 
into a loud dispute with one of the congregation, 
touching some payment or other. The preliminary 
ceremonies ended, a small shaven-pated boy 
brought in a cup of tea, thrice afterwards to be 
replenished, for his reverence’s refreshment; and 
he, having antied his face, gave a broad grin, 
cleared his throat, swallowed his tea, and beamed 
down upon his flock, as jolly, rosy a priest as ever 
donned stole or scarf. His discourse, which was 
delivered in the most familiar and easy manner, 
was an extempore dissertation on cerlain passages 
from the sacred books. Whenever he paused or 
made a point, the congregation broke in with a 
ery of “ Nammiy6! ” a corruption of the first three 
words of the prayer cited above, to which they 
always contrived to give an expression or intona- 
tion in harmony with the preacher’s meaning. 








Cnorat Cnaurcn Service.—At the Church of St. 
James, Westmorland Street, Marylebone, of which 
the Rev. Hugh Reginald Haweis, M.A., is the in- 
cumbent, a rather elaborate choral service has 
been organised for some time, which differs in 
many particulars from the practice of other 
churches; and stands out well both as respects 
the excellent choir of amateurs and the musical 
feeling of the whole congregation, who take an 
audible and intelligent part in the service. In the 
morning, besides the Psalms, Te Deum, Canticles, 
Kyrie, Creed, &c, there are two Hymns sung 
and an Anthem. On Sunday week the morning 
anthem was “Judge me, O Lord,” Mozart, an 
adaptation of the Kyrie from the 12th Mass; on last 
Sunday Sir G. Elvey’s “In that day.” At the 
evening service of the same day the anthems were 
‘* As pants the hart,” Spohr, and ‘Give peace in 
our time,” Calleott. Some of the adaptations for 
chants, &c, would hardly satisfy lovers of our old 
Cathedral services, and the modern composers will 
contrast rather than compare with Marbecke and 
Tallis, but on the whole the service is bright and 
interesting. The church (if we except the ugly 
pews) is in good keeping, there is plenty of colour, 
candles at the altar, and abundance of flowers. 
The sermons of the incumbent would indicate that 
he is one of the Broadest of the Broad Church. 





A process of bell-ringing by machinery is spoken 
of in an American journal. It is performed by 
three instruments, with wonderful combinations, 
capable of producing charming sounds. These in- 
struments were first exhibited at a concert recently 
given in a Transatlantic city, They are called by 
their inventor the dolee compana, the cornucindia, 
and the viola bass. They are operated upon by 
means of keyboards, pedals, and stops. The tones 
produced are said to be very sweet, and yet power- 
ful, and the most rapid movements capable of 
being executed. Bell-like in tone, the music of 
the dolee compana has been compared with the 
sweet strains produced by the Swiss bell ringers. 





A Californian paper in describing a row among 
the Heathen Chinese, says that they “use iron 





acolyte, who carried the sacred book called 


bars and other sedatives freely.” 





REVIEWS. 

“ The Songs of Scotland.” By Saran Tyruzp and 
J. L. Watson. London: Strahan & Co, 

Among the essentially native productions of Seot- 
land, the ballad certainly should hold a prominent 
place. Her song, like her whisky, has the peat. 
reek "'—smacks strongly of the soil. On Scots exiled 
from home both have a peculiar effect—akin to that 
of the ranz des vaches on the Swiss abroad. And 
one strong indication of the hold which Scottish 
minstrelsy possesses on the heart of the nation, ig 
its abiding popularity at home. Concert audiences 
in Edinburgh and Glasgow seem never weary of 
listening to ‘‘Auld lang syne,” “Gin a body,” 
‘Auld Robin Gray,” and the abundant ballads 
which one might suppose would pall from incessant 
repetition. But they never do pall; and whole even. 
ings devoted to a performance of the most hackneyed 
airs are successfully carried out. There is certainly 
much in the minstrelsy of Scotland which justifies 
its abiding popularity. Burns did much to per. 
petuate it, but it existed as a distinguished literature 
before Burns and apart from him. It was bound up 
with the political humours: of the time —was 
thoroughly national even to its Jacobitism, its per. 
verse love of the House which had persecuted Scotch 
liberty of conscience, and which was Scottish in 
nothing save descent. In ‘Charlie is my darling,” 
*“ Over the water to Charlie,’ ‘“* There’s rae luck 
about the house,” and a hundred others, the allu- 
sion to the Pretender is unconcealed. Edinburgh 
was French in tone and thought and habit, and 
looked to France for assistance in establishing the 
line of Stuarts. Many of the song-writers of Scot- 
land belonged to the old families who had suffered 
confiscation and even persecution for adherence to 
the fortunes of the Pretender: Oliphant of Gask, 
father of the Countess of Nairn, for example, 
declined all overtures of the King, and remained a 
stubborn Jacobite. It was not to be wondered, 
therefore, if such principles, carried to extremity, 
infused the lyric literature of the time, and are 
now proclaimed, in daily singing, by lips which have 
ceased to attach any meaning to the words. 

In this book we have accounts of the prominent 
lady song-writers of Scotland: Jean Adam, Jean 
Glover, Elizabeth Hamilton, Lady Anne Barnard, 
the Countess of Nairn, Mrs. Cockburn, whose one 
song, ‘“* The Flowers of the Forest,’ has made her 
reputation, Joanna Baillie, eulogised by Sir Walter 
Scott, Miss Susanna Blamire, and others. Ina 
recent number of this journal we extracted from 
this book ar. account of the origin of “ Auld Robin 
Gray,’’ Lady Anne Barnard’s ballad written to spite 
a shepherd who had behaved unkindly to her and 
her sisters as children, This Lady Anne was of the 
family of Lindsay, a house distinguished for literary 
attainments in the days of 


“Sir David Lindsay of the Mount 
Lord Lyon-king at Arms.” 


Her sister, Lady Margaret, was a beauty, and as 
beauties are given to marry, Lady Margaret at the 
age of eighteen married Mr. Fordyce of Roehampton, 
and went with him.to England. Lady Anne, two 
years older, missed her sister's presence much. She 
tried to fill up the blank in her life at Balcarres by 
scribbling prose and verse on the covers of old 
letters. Her little room up the steep winding 
stair commanded a view of the loch and the fritb, 
and she was now often occupied in it. In these 
circumstances, as she wrote long afterwards to Sir 
Walter Scott, she composed ‘Auld Robin Gray.” 
The ballad at once became popular at Balearres and 
in the neighbourhood; but Lady Anne’s authorship 
was only known to the immediate members of her 
family. In spite of her resolution to be silent on 
the question, she had sometimes difficulty in escap- 
ing detection. After singing “Auld Robin Gray” 
at Dalkeith, Lady Jane Scott, the Duke of 
Buceleuch’s sister, said to her that she sang the 
song as if she had written it herself, and declared 
that if Lady Anne would not bribe her by a copy 
she would betray the seeret. Lady Anne's ulti- 
mate explanation of her reticence was, 

she dreaded to be known as a writer, because 





those who did not write would become shy of her 
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It was an innate feeling of Lady Anne's that she 
had rather confer pleasure than inspire awe. When 
the outer world took up the song and made much of 
it, a reward of twenty guineas was offered for 
information as to its source, and the period to which 
it belonged ; the Society of Antiquaries thinking the 
subject worth investigation. Lady Anne, more from 
hauteur and a spirit of merry mischief than from 
any other feeling, held curiosity at arm’s length, 
and baffled all investigation. Her best reward was 
seeing a company of dancing dogs act the little 
drama below her windows. She retained her intel- 


lectual powers to a late age, and was celebrated for | 


her anecdotes in the days when table-talk was an 
art. She was once entertaining a large party of 
distinguished guests at dinner when ai ‘hitch 
occurred in the kitchen. The old servant came 
up behind her and whispered, ‘‘ My lady, you must 
tell another story; the second course won't be ready 
for five minutes.”” Some of these songstresses pos- 
sessed high personal as well as mental charms. 
Thus Mrs. Cockburn was so pretty that she could 
not pass along the street without feeling uncomfort- 
able—a rare enough suffering in the sex. She her- 
self says, ‘‘I was a prude when young, and remark- 
ably grave ; it was owing to a consciousness that I 
could not pass unobserved, and a fear of giving 
offence or incurring censure.” 

The authoress of * There's nae luck about the 
house’ was Jean Adam. In the house of one of the 
shipmasters of Crawfurdsdyke, Jean Adam was born 
about the year 1810. The education which she 
received in the parish and sewing schools must have 
been good; and it was very soon put to use. Her 
father dying when she was young, Jean entered, 
while yet a girl, the service of a clergyman in the 
neighbourhood—Mr. Turner, of Greenock, it has 
been suggested. Here she united in her own person 
the offices of a modern bonne, a nursery governess, 
anda sewing maid. A minister’s income could not 
afford great remuneration for such assistance. Even 
highly-trained sempstresses of the time were in the 
habit of giving their skill and industry, together 
with the use of their fashionable patterns, for “ six- 
pence a day and their meat.” But if young Jean 
Adam got small payment in crown pieces, and fared 
on pease brose, nettle kail, and barley meal scones, 
she had some compensation in being made so far 
one of the minister’s family, and in being allowed 
some small share of the priceless treasure of leisure 
to cultivate her faculties. Not only had she free 
access to the stray folio of romances and rhymes 
which is said to have stirred her up to the exercise 
of her gift, but also to Milton’s poems, and to the 
stately, artificial English versions of the classics on 
the book-shelves in the minister's study. A taste 
for reading in such circumstances must have been 
comparatively rare, and there is evidence that Jean 
was greatly encouraged and applauded in its gratifi- 
cation. Thus in the west country manse young Jean 
Adam found a home. In the book before us a sketch 
of her probable occupations gives us a glimpse of 
Lowland life a century and a half ago. 


Busy she must have been,—now knitting the 
minister's stockings, again helping to make the 
clothes of his wife and children, boys and girls alike, 
now taking her turn at one of the many spinning- 
wheels, which in their combined droning were fit to 
drive the worthy minister distraught over his 
Sermons, and again nursing the little ones and 
attending on the sick. But it was while so engaged 
that she drew near and curtsied to the muse. For 
other experiences of life and livelier diversion than 
what was afforded by the minister’s dusty, heavy 
volumes, she would have the news of the parish and 
port. She could tell which lad and lass were for- 
gathering and on the eve of being ‘cried in the 
kirk” (Anglicé, having the banns published), which 

at was a missing, and what bare-footed and shock- 
headed caterans had crossed at the Cloch ferry for 
ho good. She must also have attended many 
entertainments both mirthful and solemn—penny 
Weddings and dirgies, rockings and tent preachings. 
Doubtless, too, on occasion she would go to the 
fair of Inchcolm--the great Highland fair at Largs 
Where, besides getting a glimpse of the “horrid 
heights” of Goatfell and the rocky wilderness of 
Ailsa Craig, screaming with its wild fowl, she 
would’ see more stirks and wethers, and hear more 
Gaelic, than in any other assembly on this side the 
Clyde, And if she got a cast ina wherry as far 








as Glasgow, she would land at the little rustic quay | page of summer field flowers—poppies, moon-daisies, 
of the Broomielaw, not so big or so busy then as} and corn-flowers, with 1ipe ears of wheat, and a 


either of those at Crawfurdsdyke or Greenock. 
Next, she would cross the old bridge, below the 
arches of which the Highland boats, with their fami- 
liar red sails, and the patriarchal freight of cattle, 
sheep, butter, cheese, eggs, and bright-dyed yarn, 
passed up the river as far as Rutherglen. Besides 
the Cross, the College, the High Kirk, the Laigh Kirk, 
and the new Ramshorn Steeple, she would be certain 
to visit the imposing metal statue of King William, 
presented to the city a short while before by 
Governor Macrae, of Madras, whose brother was the 
Ayrshire fiddler in most request at kirns. She would 
get aglimpse of the grand town houses, with theirrows 
of trees and their gardens, and of the high walls and 
palisades of the mansions of Blythswood and Shaw- 
field, shut off from the streets like the old family 
hotels of Paris. She would stare awestruck at the 
Virginian merchants (themselves the noblest, most 
magnificent men she could ever have beheld), cadets 
of the county gentry—of the Wilkinshaws, Porter- 
fields, Glassfields, and Buchanans. These mer- 
chants wore velvet breeches, scarlet cloaks braided 
with gold or silver, and cocked hats above their wigs. 
They promenaded, as if with the kind intention of 
making a publie show, before the Exchange, and on 
that side of the Trongate which at certain hours of 
the day was respectfully set apart for their private 
use. Then if Jean had any hankering after the full 
stream of ruder life, she had liberty to make her 
way through the narrow lanes and the hurrying 
throngs of the Saltmarket, the Gallowgate, and the 
Candleriggs. 

Another interesting picture is that of Joanna 
Baillie, in youth an ignoramus who could not read 
at eleven, and who cried at lessons, yet whose first 
triumph was the rendering of Latin into English 
verses. For all that Joanna was too much of a 
romp, and too disinclined for study, so that they 
sent her to a boarding school at Glasgow. Joanna 
learned to read perfectly at the Glasgow boarding- 
school, as doubtkess she also learned more or less 
serviceable writing and arithmetic, and eorrect or 
incorrect notions in geography and history. If she 
did not learn much else beyond singing a little to 
the guitar, and making a few promising attempts at 
drawing and dancing, still the school did its part, 

But the study for which she showed a particular 
inclination was mathematies—a fact which is not 
only characteristic of the clear-headed girl, it is also 
evidence of the liberal possibilities of these decried 
old schools. Of her own free will and entirely 
unassisted, she mastered a considerable portion of 
Euclid. Pricked on by the demands, and the power 
of supplying the demands, of a large girl audience 
at school, Joanna’s hereditary gift of story-telling, 
by which she could excite laughter or tears, grew 
and grew until at length she found herself the chief 
figure in something like private theatricals. In 
connection with these chamber dramas Joanna was 
play-writer, playwright, player, stage-dresser, and 
scene-shifter in one. In this foreshadowing of her 
future career, she is said to have strongly displayed 
an eye for effect, which failed her in the great efforts 
of later life. Nevertheless she achieved enough to 
have it said of her by Sir Walter Scott that she alone 


could wake 
‘The wild harp that silent hung 
By silver Avon’s holy shore.” 


The other memoirs are all more or less interesting, 
particularly for the revivification of the manners 
and habits of a picturesque past. 





[R. Cocks & Co.} 
“Gone to Sleep.” Composed by W. T. 

Wnhicuton. 

A touching melody something after the manner of 
the better songs of the Christy Minstrels. It is very 
simple, and will please most persons—singers and 
listeners. It is set in common time, in the key of 
D, and its range is from C to F, eleven notes, 


Song. 





‘* A Serenade.’ Composed by Miss Tucker. 

We presume tlis serenade is the work of an 
amateur: if soit is a very creditable effort. The 
air is simple and natural, and thé easy arpeggio 
accompaniment just serves to sustain the voice, 
Key C, 6-8 time, compass ten notes, D to F. 





Fleurs des Champs. Polka Elégante. 
LEMoINe. 
A simple and pretty polka, with a handsome title 


Par Frepenic 








distant landscape with a church and a stile. 





[Novetro & Co. } 
Three Songs about a Rose, for a Tenor Voice. 
posed by Morton Larnam. 

1. “ Go, Rose, my Chloe's bosom grace.” 

2. “Go, Lovely Rose.” 

3. “If this fair Rose offend thy sight.” 

Mr. Morton Latham has certainly succeeded in 

his “ three songs about a rose,’ which severally and 
collectively have great merit. It is evident that 
considerable pains have been taken: and many 
little elegancies are to be discovered which can 
hardly be appreciated on a single hearing, Atwood's 
lovely setting of the second song is known to every 
one, and is not, we think, likely ever to be out- 
done; but Mr. Latham offers a worthy alternative. 
The style of all three is good, and suited to the 
character of the;verses, and it offers a good example 
to English song writers of the day. There is a little 
tendency to mannerism, and occasionally a needless 
departure from simplicity in these compositions, 
which we think Mr, Latham would do well to avoid 
—especially with a view to popularising music 
which is really beyond the average run of music 
which is now popular, 


Com- 





[A Nimmo, } 


“ Adieu! a heart-warm, fond adieu!” Song, 
Poetry by Ronenr Burns, Music by Joun A, 
SHAW. 

This is the song well known to Freemasons as 
‘* Burns’ Farewell.” It is effectively set in waltz- 
time, by Mr. Shaw, and its pleasing and character- 
istic melody will render it generally acceptable, 
The key is C, compass ten notes, C to E. 





CLIFTON v. PIGEON. 





This suit came on before Vice Chancellor Sir 
James Bacon on Wednesday upon exceptions for 
insufficiency to an answer, ‘The bill is filed by 
Mr. Ernest Clifton, the acting inanager of the 
Queen’s Theatre, as next friend of the other 
plantiff, Mrs. Henrietta Pigeon, better known in 
the theatrical world as Miss Henrietta Hodson, of 
the Royalty, Soho, against Mr. Richard Walter 
Pigeon, solicitor, who married Miss Hodson in 
1864. The cbject of the bill is to obtain a declara- 
tion from the court that the plaintiffs are entitled 
to carry on the Royalty Theatre, and the business 
and matters connected therewith, under the 
management of Mrs. Pigeon, and for ber sole and 
separate use, independently of her husband, and 
that the defendant, Mr. Pigeon, may be restrained 
from entering the theatre (except as a spectator) 
or from interfering with the rehearsals or otber 
buisness of the establishment. ‘The question turns 
upon whether, as a matter of fact, or as a matter 
of mixed law and fact, a written permission, which 
on the 19th of May, 1870, is admitted to have 
been given by Mr. Pigeon, allowing his wife to 
tuke a lease of the theatre, and to enter into 
contracts and agreements for the purpose of 
carrying on the buisness, and for that purpose to 
keep a banker’s account in ber own name, and of 
having the profits for her own purposes apart 
from him, was or was not revoked by a letter of 
withdrawal written and handed to Mrs. Pigeon by 
her husband on the 22nd of May. ‘The bill was 
filed on the 29th of August last, and an injunction 
was obtained shortly after. The questions now 
argued were wholly technical, turning upon argu- 
ments as to whether certain interrogatories 
founded on particular charges in the bill had been 
sufficiently answered ornot. The Vice Chancellor 
allowed four of the exceptions, and overruled the 
other three; and ordered the costs to be costs in 
the cause. Six weeks were allowed for an- 
swering. 





BreakPast.—Eprs's Cocoa,—GRatRruL AND COMPORTING 
—The very agreeable character of this peration has 
reudered it a general favourite, The Civil Service Gazette 
remarks :—* By a thorough knowledge of the natural lawa 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful ogpliaction of the fine properties of well- 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables 
with « delicately flavoured beverage which may save us 
many heavy doctors’ bills.” Each packet is labelled—Jamer 
Epps & Co., Hommopathic Chemists, London, Also, makers 
of Epps’s Cacaoine, a very thin evening beverage. 
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It is requested that in future all communica- 
tions for the Editor be addressed to 55, King- 
street, Regent-street, W. 


LONDON, FRIDAY, APRIL 28, 1871. 


Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul depart to-day for a 
brief tour in Italy. 

Mons. A. de Vroye, the eminent flautist, has 
arrived in town for the season. 

Mr. Belmore has signed an engagement for 
America on extremely advantageous terms. 





Mr. Sothern states there is no truth in the an- 
nouncement that he has taken a Liverpool theatre. 





Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams, the well-known 
American comedians, will arrive in England in 
June, 





There will be a concert on the 15th of May, and 
a state ball on the 19th of May at Buckingham 
Palace. 


Francaise, 


the Blind. 





H. Dixon,” 


at one of the West-end theatres. 





being cast in bronze, and, when completed, will be 


Dramatic Fund Society in that city. 





A French author has made an adaptation of the 
Palace of Truth” for the company of the Comédie 


A concert will be given at Camberwell Hall, Grove 
Lane, Camberwell, on Monday, in aid of the funds 
of the Surrey Association for the General Welfare of 


A new comedy from the pen of Mr. “ Bernard 
the author of * Behind a Mask,” now 
being played at the New Royalty, has been accepted 

A statue of Shakespeare by J. Q. A. Ward is 
presented to Central Park, New York, by the 


The coming of age of His Royal Highness Prince 
Arthur, will, it is understood, be celebrated by 


——— 
The first performance in America of Wa, ers 
opera ‘‘ Lohengrin,” was given at the Stadt Theatre 
New York, on Monday evening, April 8. The cast 
comprised the following artists’ names :—Mdme 
Lichtmay, Mdme. Frederica, Messrs, Habelman, 
Vierling, and Franosch. ; 





The great choral performance of the Tonic Sol-fa 
Association given recently at the Crystal Palace 
with so much éclat will be repeated on Monday. 
when, in addition to the 5000 voices of the Tonic 
Sol-fa Association, there will be a full orchestra, 
Crystal Palace and Coldstream Guards bands. 





Mr. George Dolby sailed for New York on Tuesday 
last, in the Abyssinia, his object being to arrange 
concerts in America during the coming autumn and 
winter, with the following artists:—Miss Edith 
Wynne, Mdme. Patey, Mr. A. Byron, Mr. J. G. 
Patey, Mr. Lindsay Sloper, and Mr. Santley, all of 
whom are under engagement to Mr. Dolby. 





A series of Grand Choral Festivals will be given 
in the Royal Albert Hall with a choir of one thou. 
sand voices, under the direction of Mr. G. W. 
Martin. The most eminent vocalists, both instru. 
mental and vocal, will be engaged. The first, second, 
aud third choir of the National Choral Society will 
form the chorus on these occasions. 


\ 





Mr. Henry Leslie’s oratorio ‘* Immanuel,” which 
has not been heard in London for a considerable 
time, will be given at St. James’s Hall, this evening, 
Malle. Tietjens, Mdme. Patey, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. 
Maas, and Mr. Lewis Thomas, take the principal 
parts. Mr. Leslie’s choirs form the chorus, and the 
| band of fifty includes the most eminent instrument- 
| alists of the metropolis. 

Apropos of Mr. Darwin’s exemplification of musi- 
cal powers as a “ secondary sexual character” in the 
descent of man, a Hoolock Gibbon has become 
fashionable in the Zoological Gardens, owing to the 
discovery that it is a ‘closely-related structural 
ally ” of the people who crowd round the tall cages; 
and that it enjoys the advantages, besides, of ‘ good 
health, good temper, and a good voice.” 





In Iialy, of several new pieces lately brought out, 
Signor Dolfi’s tragedy, ‘ Costantino,” met with a 
qualified reception at the Pagliano Theatre; while 
at the Niccolini Theatre Signor Achille Torelli’s 
‘Amore Eguaglia” failed to please. Signor F. 
Coletti’s ‘Vi presento mia Moglie,” has been sue- 
cessful, and the clever writer of Italian farces is as 
amusing as ever. 

A journal eontaining the program of arrange- 
ments in the Exhibition, and the musical perform- 
ances to be given in the Royal Albert Hall, as well 
as all official announcements in connection with the 
Royal Horticultural Gardens, the Schools of Science 
and Art, and the South Kensington Museum, will 
be printed and published daily in the Exhibition 
buildings. 





We are officially informed that in consequence of 
the length of the State Ceremony of opening and 
inspecting the Exhibition by their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince of Wales and the Princess Christian, on 
the lst of May, the International Concert will not 
take place until 3 p.m. on that day, and there will 
be an interval between the State Ceremony and the 
Concert. 





It is contemplated to start a Gaelic monthly 
publication at about the cost of sixpence per month, 
to be devoted to the collection and preservation of 





considerable rejoicings at Osborne on Monday. 


We are informed that a MS. waltz by Beethoven 


than the waltzes generally known by the same com- 
poser, it consists of six strains (two of which are 





201, REGENT STREET, W. 


to publish it shortly. 


Her Majesty the Queen and Royal Family with 


has been discovered in Belgium; it is much longer 


trios), three are of eight bars each, and three of 
sixteen. The present possessor of this MS, intends 


floating Gaelic poetry and tales, &e., to have an 
| article in each number in English on Gaelic 
subjects, so as to secure the countenance and 
 vapipnt of scholars who may be able to discuss 
questions of Celtic philology, although unable to do 
so in the Gaelic tongue. 








Ata meeting of the committee of the Mendelssohn 
Scholarship Foundation on the 22nd of April for the 
election of a scholar (Cipriani Potter, Esq., im the 
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chair), William Shakespeare (student of the Royal 
Academy of Music) was unanimously elected to the 
yacant scholarship. TheZexaminers were the Chair- 
man (Mr. Cipriani Potter), Sir Julius Benedict, Mr. 
John Goss, Mr. C. Hallé, Mr. Hullah, Mr. Arthur 
Sullivan, and the Hon. Sec., Mr. Otto Gold- 
schmidt. 





The Directors of the Oratorio Concerts announce 
Beethoven's Mass in D for performance (in con- 
junction with the same composer’s Choral 
Symphony) at the last of this Season’s Subscription 
Concerts, on Friday evening, May 5, at St. James’s 
Hall. Both works will be given under the direction 
of Mr. Barnby, by whose choir they were so ex- 
cellently rendered last season, and they will be 
performed without any alteration from the original 
score. 





Mr. Cummings left England last week in the 
Cunard Steam Ship, Algeria, on his way to the 
Boston Festival, which will commence on the 9th of 
May, and be continued for the four days following. The 
Concerts will be nine in number, five evening and 
four morning. The program will include the 98th 
Psalm (Mendelssohn) ; Selection, ‘* Mount of Olives” 
(Beethoven) ; ‘‘ Hymn of Praise” (Mendelssohn) ; 
“Elijah” (Mendelssohn); ‘Israel in Egypt” 
(Handel) ; Selection, (Matthew), ‘* Passion” (Bach) ; 
“Woman of Samaria” (Bennett); ‘ Messiah” 
(Handel) ; 9th Symphony (Beethoven) ; and many 
miscellaneous works, 

The appearance of Mr. Buckstone in the Bank- 
ruptey Court has aroused universal regret, and many 
people have pointed to the fact as the melancholy 
result of conducting a theatre in the best possible 
way. But Mr. Buckstone’s losses, if we are rightly 
informed, are not attributable wholly to theatrical 
management. He lost, we hear, a considerable sum 
by the Agra and Masterman’s Bank, which proved 
the commencement of troubles to which he has 
temporarily succumbed. Everybody will rejoice to 
see him emerge from his difficulties. It is so far 
consolatory to know that it is not a conscientious 
adherence to legitimate forms of art which has 
brought this dark cloud on Mr, Buckstone, but cir- 
cumstances independent of his admirable manage- 
ment, 





A common but foolish misquotation which oc- 
casionally starts up and has a lively run in the 
literature of the day, is having a good time just 
now. We have met within the last week the wise 
saw repeated two or three times with variations, 
that this thing or that ‘“ grows by what it feeds on.” 
Of course it does: all things do—from boys who 
feed on beef to the caterpillar that eats the rose- 
tree, and the rose-tree that eats the sun and soil 
and air. The remark, which is idiotically truistic, 
is dragged in as though it embraced some ex- 
ceptional phenomenon. It appears to be a blunder- 
ing reminiscence, stumbling between the French 
citation “L’appetit vient en mangeant,” and 
Shakespeare’s description of jealousy, the green- 
eyed monster, which ‘ mocks (or makes,” as 
some commentators have it) the meat it feeds on.” 





Mr. Pennington’s admirers and patrons considering 
him the greatest exponent of Shakespeare extant, 
are willing for him to compete with any living actor 
for the prize of 1000 guineas a side as to who 
shall bear off the palm as the best delinestor 
and representative of a Shakesperean character. 


officiate as President. The festival will have 


highest to the lowest, in musical matters, proves 





The Hundred and Thirty-third Anniversary of | 


when Sir Sterndale Bennett has consented to| 


unusual interest, as the late kindly recognition by 
Her Majesty of Sir Sterndale Bennett, Sir Julius 
Benedict, and Sir George Elvey; together with the 
increased interest felt by all classes, from the 


that the value of the art was never better under- 
stood or appreciated than at the present time. 
This Society endeavours to alleviate the misfortunes | 
of those who, having devoted their best days to| 
music as a vocation, find themselves in narrow 
circumstances, or suffering from ill health. The 
Royal Society of Musicians has often cheered the 
closing days of artists who, in their more vigorous 
days, have delighted the public by their talents. 
We hope to find the Royal Society of Musicians 
this year sustaining the reputation of its past 
hundred and thirty-three years. 








In a speech expository of his general success in 
Australia, Mr. Charles Mathews says, ‘* There was 
one little speck on the Australian sun. That was 
visible at Sandhurst. I there experienced what Sir 
Charles Coldstream would have liked—a new sensa- 
tion. I played there for the first time to a single 
individual in the boxes. And I was very glad that 
he went out at the second act to get adrink. A 
Sandhurst paper explained the phenomenon by say- 
ing that I was an impostor, and that the Bendigo 
folks were not to be humbugged like others elsewhere. 
I can only say that elsewhere my imposture has 
been more fortunate.”” We admire the intellectual 
superiority of Bendigo over the rest of the world. 
Superciliousness of this sort allied to profound stu- 
pidity is not unknown in some provincial towns in 
Great Britain. We have known the failure of every 
form of theatrical art in a pretentious little town 
accounted for by the native remark : ‘‘ Oh, you know, 
the Slocum Podger public is so very critical. What 
goes down in London will never suit us here.” 





The account of a hymnal squabble comes from 
New York. For a month past the Court of Nisi 
Prius, in that city, has been engaged in trying a 
religious quarrel. The point involved seems to pre- 
sent the climax of sectarian absurdity. The Pres- 
byterians have raised a trouble among themselves 
over the question whether hymns should be sung in 
their church, or by their communicants, when in 
other churches hymns were portions of the service. 
The strictly orthodox insisted that no Reformed 
Presbyterian could sing a hymn, however pure and 
fervent the sentiment, without being considered a 
recreant Christian, The other party insisted that a 
hymn might be sung by a Reformed Presbyterian 
without fear of a loss of grace. The orthodox said 
that psalms were inspired productions, whilst hymns, 


musical charlatans that has afflicted our city for 


the Royal Society of Musicians’ Institution will be | many years, and is a nuisance we can well spare to 
celebrated this evening at the Freemasons’ Hall, | 


any other city, and he will be found about as plea- 
sant and as welcome a visitor as the ship fever, 





The anniversary of Shakespeare's birth is also 
that of the late T. P. Cooke, whose banquet is cele- 
brated on the 23rd April, at Maybury College, in 
connection with the old actor's will. The double 
anniversary this year fell on a Sunday, in conse- 
quence of which the Maybury banquet was held on 
Monday, when a small company gathered under the 
presidency of Mr. Benjamin Webster. Mr. Nelson 
Lee, Mr. Cummings, son-in-law of Mr. T. P. Cooke, 
and the curate of Woking were present at the scanty 
assemblage. Mr. Webster proposed the usual toast, 
the curate grew tearful over the diminution of col- 
legians ; Mr. Anson as secretary, read the passage of 
Cook's will relating to the Dramatic Fund; anda 
subdued bearing generally prevailed, appropriate to 
the melancholy prospect of the Dramatic College in 
time to come. A time of depression, such as that 
produced by the commemoration of Shakespeare's 
birth, is not a season to put intrusive financial 
inquiries; otherwise we might be tempted to ask 
where is that celebrated fund of Cooke's devoted to 
the yearly competition and evolution of prize nauti- 
eal dramas, which has never produced a single drama 
since ** True to the Core.” 

A comical story comes from India. A thief in 
Calcutta lately stole a musical box, thinking 
probably, from its ornamental exterior, that it was 
a jewel-case. Having got off safe with his prize, he 
made his way to Wellesley-square, where, in the 
shrubbery, grows a certain large and bushy shrub. 
Close to this shrub resides the mallee who looks 
after the enclosure. The thief sat down in the 
shadow of the bush and proceeded to pick the lock, 
The “ lock,” however, was the spring to set the 
wheels going, so that all of a sudden the horrified 
thief heard his jewel:case begin in a lively manner 
to play “The Wind that Shakes the Barley.” 
He jumped up, flung up the bewitched bokkus into 
the bush, and fled. Meanwhile the mallee woke, 
listened—yes—his bush was resonant with sweet 
sound.’ He sat up; a cold perspiration burst out 
upon him; the bush which he had tended from its 
twighood—which he had watched these many years 
with all a mallee’s pride—was decidedly bedevilled. 
The tune stopped—click-click—and then began the 
‘‘Mable Valse.” This was too much for the mallee, 
who fled from the accursed spot to the police 
inspector. Swiftly the pair returned to the garden. 
Cautiously they approached the tree, just in time to 
hear the musical box, which had now gone through 
its repertoire, rattle off the last bars of a comic 
song. The inspector recognised the sound, dived 
into the big bush, and extracted the musical box, 








being composed by uninspired men, were of the 
earth—earthy. If this suggestion is correct, then 
it might be feared that every Reformed Presbyterian 
is out of the pale, unless he sings the psalms in the 
very language with which they were composed by 
their Hebrew authors. 





The following musical note is worth preserving by 
those who have albums for curiosities. It comes 
from Watson's Art Journal (New York). 

Popkins is about to travel, not on his muscle, but 
his brass. He is going to demoralize the people of 
other States by his helter-skelter clawing and 
scrambling on the pianoforte. Popkins is like 








The prize to be awarded by a committee selected 
from our dramatic crities. It will be arranged for the 
contest to take place in one of our largest theatres, 
to enable all the admirers of Mr. Pennington’s 
Hamlet to witness the exciting contest. We have 
been informed that the challenge has been accepted 
by a gentleman, whose position and reputation 
stamp him a fit champion for the trial, and the 
Preliminary arrangements are in progress. The 
2000 guineas are already deposited to await the 
award of the judges, so says Mr. Davenport, a 
gentleman well-known in theatrical circles, who 
Writes from the Standard Theatre, 


Charity in one respect—when playing the piano his 
right hand knoweth not what his left hand doeth, 
so that they frequently splurge along in different 
keys. He announces that he will play his grand 
repertoire of one hundred pieces, without the notes. 
This is literally true, for he does not play half the 
right notes of any of the one hundred pieces. His 
execution of Beethoven is murderous, and, at the 
same time, ridiculous; while in his hands, Chopin 
becomes a maudlin idiot, that is, Popkins idealizes 
himself while slaughtering the original. At his 
peanut concerts in this city, Popkins is the centre of 
universal ridicule ; he is laughed at and guyed by 
audiences who are gathered together by a sort of 
beggarly drumming, and by flooding the city with 
free admissions. Popkins is one of the arrantest 








Professor Tyndall has commenced at the Royal 
Institution a series of experimental lectures on 
sound. In giving the inaugural lecture of this 
course on Thursday, the lecturer conducted a very 
interesting illustration of the fact that, although 
sound will not pass through a vacuum, and consists 
ordinarily of a wave motion set up in the air, yet the 
power of transmission does not increase, as has been 
frequently assumed, by increasing the density of the 
medium. Dr. Tyndall allowed a little air to enter 
the glass receiver of an air-pump, till the pressure 
inside the receiver was equal only to two inches of 
mercury, dnd he then set in motion a bell driven’ by 
clockwork under the receiver. The tinkling of the 
be)l could be very faintly heard. Hydrogen gas was 
afterwards permitted to enter the receiver, and 
although the entrance of this gas increased the 
density of the atmosphere around the bell, the 
sound produced grew fainter instead of stronger— 
hydregen apparently allowing a vibrating body to 
cut through it more readily than air, so that it is 
less easily thrown into that kind of wave motion 
which produces sound, ‘The lecturer also proved 
that light wood (deal) conveys sound more rapidly 
than denser wood (oak). In another experiment a 
wooden rod was passed down through two floors 
under the theatre of the institution, and the lower 
end of the rod rested on a playing musical box. At 
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first no sound was heard, but when — And when Henry Purcell departed this life, the 
Tyndall placed a guitar or a board on the tep of the | poet, on the slab over his grave, introduces him 
rod, the large sounding body took up the vibrations | into the ethereal regions in these terms— 

of the rod so effectively, that the music could be 


heard distinctly alk over the theatre. Who now resides with you, but once was ours.” 


| 
| * Applaud so great a guest, celestial powers! 
Mr. Harris's proposition, however, was not enter- 
tained; no people’s organ was ever erected, and 
the pious wishes of Mr. Addison or Mr. Steele 
| were unfulfilled. It can be no matter of surprise 
The proposed decoration of St. Paul’s Cathe- ‘that the idea was not carried out on the part of 
dral cannot be carried into effect without some! the Dean and Chapter, as a big organ was not 
alterations with regard to its two organs. 'The| required for College service, and in the times of 
anomalous looking thing perched aloft in the| Queen Anne and George the First no one contem- 
south transept and put there for the delectation | plated holding congregational services in a cathe- 
of the congregations who assemble to take part) dral. 





THE TWO ORGANS IN ST. PAUL'S. 


In fact, our celebrated organists—more 
in what are called the special evening services, is | especially the extemporaneous performers—were 
to be taken down and sold. Originally designed | to be found not in the cathedrals, but in parish 
for the Alhambra (once called the Panopticon),| churches. At the close of the last century the 
although a very fine organ, it is hardly fitted two great dons in extemporaneous fugue were Dr. 
for a cathedral; yet in thus summarily dis-| Worgan and Jonathan Battishill, the first playing 
posing of one of Mr. Hill’s well-built instruments, at St. Mary Axe, and the other at Christchurch, 
it may be questioned whether the Dean and Newgate Street. In those days people, after 
Chapter are not parting with the better instru-| hearing the psalms dialogued by parson and clerk, 
ment of the two. The other, now standing in the | needed a little refreshment; and so before the 
north side of the choir, is to be removed, undergo) First Lesson was read, it was required of the 
great alterations, to be divided into two parts, |! organist to give them a tune, one dose of Stern- 
and placed north and south at the entrance of the; hold and Hopkins being all that was thought 
choir. ‘This instrument was originally built by | necessary from the charity-children in the gallery. 
Birnard Schmidt, a German, who, though not so| This custom kept our organists in some measure 
good a workman as his two rivals, Dallans the! up to the mark; and when Handel every Sunday 
Englishman, and Renatus Harris the Frenchman, | was bound to listen some five or ten minutes to 
made the heavier organ, and secured the best) organ-playing, we may be certain his parish 
churches for the display of his skill. What) organists, Roseingrave and Kelway, played some- 
remains in the old organ in St. Panl’s of} thing worth hearing. They were both fine 
Barnard work, must be | extemporanecous performers; and so was Bennett, 
now the product of more than a century | the organist of St. Michael’s, Cornhill, and so was 
and a half ago, but as the organ has been! Stanley, of the Temple. Of Dr. Worgan it was 
manipulated, transformed, and tortured by every said, that when he came to play at St. John’s 
organ builder with ingenuity sufficient to raise} Church, Bedford Row, Richard Cecil, the Incum- 
a point, und bamboozle a Dean or a Canon, we! bent, was often unable to find the Lesson for the 
much suspect Old Father Schmidt, if in the flesh, | day. He was looking into the Pentateuch when 
would find no small diflieulty in recognising! he ought to have been seeking among the minor 
his handiwork. One of our philosophico-musico} prophets. Battishill and Worgan were succeeded 
historians accounts for the peculiarity distin. | by Wesley and Adams. After the death of 
guishing English music from the fact that for) Wesley, ‘Thomas Adams was the only man in 
abouta hundred years the art of musicinthiscountry | England who could at any time and at all times 
got on without any ‘* Methods, or Treatises,” com- | sit down and extemporise a fugue fairly, honestly, 
municating the mode of composition. There were | ably, and legitimately treated after the strictest 
no treatises upon organ building, and every builder | rules of counter-point. Now there is no one: Dr. 
did that which was right in his own eyes.| Nares with his pamphlet on Thorough Bass, 
Accordingly whenever there was a change of | destroyed counterpoint with the fingers, and the 
organ-tuner in St. Paul's Cathedral, the organ | organists have ceased to be practical contrapuntists 
was found to be in a most lamentable and | on the manuals of their instruments. 

dilapidated condition. The last new work was| A great organ is especially needed for a great 
declared to be abominable, and the work before church; and now that St. Paul’s Cathedral is in 
it but little better. There must be removals, and | some degree turned into a church for the people, 
changes, re-voicings, and new stops; and so, a|it surely ought to have its grand organ at the 
Chapter was called, the new scheme ratified,|westend. The contemplated changes in the 
and poor old Father Schmidt again stripped | cathedral is favourable to the consideration of 
naked, and re-clothed after the taste of the! the question; and as to the money, a shilling 
fashionable Moses of the day. LI’ather Schmidt's subscription would put into the cathedral the 
pipes have been so often replanted, the art of | largest and most splendid instrument in tho 


Schmidt's original 


————, 
finished, we may be able to point out “ the comin 
man.” But why sell Mr. Hill’s organ? It jg a 
good people’s organ until there is put in a better, 
Why not remove it to the west end at the entrance 
of the nave, divide it in two, tune the two organs 
together, attach them together by one mannal 
with the electric apparatus, and finish the much 
deprecated service in this cathedral with a grand 
voluntary daily on the two organs? Patching up 
the old organ will cost we know not what money, 
and the result will be nothing in comparison to 
the two organs going together one East, the 
other West. Mr. Hill’s organ cost three thousand 
pounds: why sellit for less than a third of itg 
value ? 

The clergy fear music less than they did, and 
the people look for it more than they did; and the 
organist is no longer considered as the “ organ 
blower,” for so was Henry Purcell described to be 
by the Dean and Chapter of Westminster in their 
Resolution requiring him to give up the few 
pounds he received from letting some seats in hig 
organ gallery at the coronation of William and 
Mary. ‘The organ is a sacred instrument, and out 
of its place when out of the church. Organ 
music is, or ought to be, church music. Its 
appreciation must be a growth with both people 
and clergy. ‘There must be the church, the grand 
organ, the great player, the proper music, and the 
proper opportunity. ‘These exist not in London 
at present. 





SCOTT DRAMATISED. 





The announcement that: Messrs. Chatterton and 
Halliday have agreed upon a general “ overhauling,” 
as Captain Cuttle would say, of the Waverley novels 
for the purpose of selecting the best for stage pre- 
sentation, doubtless recalls to the memory of old 
playgoers the day when Drury Lane turned into 
plays the novels as they issued from the hand of 
the author, In 1820 Mr. Walter Scott was writing, 
and the rival houses of the Lane and Covent Garden 
were eager to forestall each other in dramatising the 
new works. This story of ‘‘ Ivanhoe” which Mr. 
Halliday is even now to turn his hand to, was the 
production of the year. At Drury Lane, under 
Elliston’s management, it came out as “The 
Hebrew,” at Covent Garden as “ Ivanhoe.” Drury 
Lane had Kean’s Isaac of York, a part played by 
Farren at the other house. Charles Kemble’s 
Ivanhoe, Emery’s Friar Tuck, Macready’s Front de 
Beuf, and Miss Foote’s Rebecca (a blonde Rebecca, 
however!) made a matchless cast at the Garden ; 
while the Lane had Oxberry and one or two of 
minor importance, but relied on the more ambitious 
character of the play (it was written in blank verse) 
and on Kean’s magnificent assumption—a piece of 
acting “ such as to terrify us,” says Hazlitt. The 
critic advises his readers to visit Covent Garden, 
but for himself, he adds, he would rather 
see “The Hebrew” a second time, though 


bronchotomy so industriously practised upon them, 
that now their gaping wounds forbid any further 
operations. A pipe once cut up to its extreme 
limit sings before its murderer as defiantly as the 
traveller with empty pockets before his would- 
be robber. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral ought to have its grand 
organ for the people over the west door ut the 
entrance into the nave of the church. In 1712, 
Renatus Harris proposed the building of such an 
instrument, declaring ‘its magnificence should 
transcend any work of that kind ever before in- 
vented.” Anda writer in the Spectator (for Dec. 3, 
1712,) recommends the proposition of Mr. Harris, 
remarking that such an organ “would strike the 
minds of half a people at once in a place of worship 
with a forgetfulness of present care and calamity, 
and a hope of endless rapture, joy, and Hallelujah 
hereafter.”” The writers of the last century had 
a singularly strong manner of panegyric when 
touching on organs or organists. Of the organist 
of Norwich Cathedral it was written : 


“ Ho left this life at age of sixty-seven, 
And now ‘mongst angels all, sings frst in heaven.” 


world. 








The church is the proper place for an|the free list was suspended, and a visit 
organ, and real organ-music can only be heard in| gost him three and sixpence. Yet “ The Hebrew,” 
its best estate in a church. True, it may be, we | he says, was an ill-constructed play, without 
have no extemporaneous fugue performers | proportion or connection—disjointed, lacking in 
and the art of church-organ playing seems dramatic decorum, and sometimes even ludicrous. 
somewhat in abeyance; but once erect the large | Kean’s acting must have been splendid to infuse 


organ; ordain the voluntary to be played before 
the service, in the middle of the service, and at 
its close; give the congregation a choral, and 
other music they can all sing, then a grand 
organ becomes a necessary and essential institu- 
tion, and without it a church is wanting one of 
its chief adjuncts. 

To sell the people’s organ, now in St. Paul's 
Cathedral, and not provide for its successor, is, 
we incline to think, a somewhat hasty and inju- 
dicious determination. Atrociously ugly as it is, 
the present instrument supplies a want, and 
suggests the necessity. No doubt there will be 
alterations in the service, and the Cathedral will 
again become popular and populated; and as 
regards the organist, the instrument, the 


time, and the opportunity, will create the 





individual, and by the time the organ is 


nature and passion into a play faulty as this. 
Ivanhoe,” on the other hand, seems to. have been 
deftly dramatised at Covent Garden, The her- 
mitage at Copmanhurst with the scene for the 
Black Knight and Friar Tuck; the trial, of Rebecca 
and the threat to put her father to the torture at 
Torquilstone; the siege, and destruction of the 
castle; composed the principal incidents, while the 
characters embraced most those of the novel: 
Cedric and Gurth and Wamba and Bois-Guilbert, 
besides those we have mentioned. The mounting 
was magnificent; in short the spectacular part of 
the play was as carefully soigné at Covent Garden 
in 1820, as it is sure to be under Mr. Chatterton at 
Drury Lane in 1871. 

The protestation of dramatic criticism fifty years 
ago against this custom of dragging the novelist 





before the footlights just as his book was fresh im 
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public memory, is curious enough now-a-days when 
an adaptation from Sir Walter means along run 
anda full treasury. Like a thorough Englishman, 
Hazlitt, with a prejudice unknown at this time, 
objected to go beyond the Border for the subject 
matter of our plays. ‘It argues little,” he 
erumbled, ‘‘for the foree or redundance of our 
original talents for tragic composition, when our 
authors of that description are periodical pensioners 
on the bounty of the Scottish press; and when, 
with all the craving which the public and the 
Managers feel for novelty in this respect, they can 
only procure it at second-hand by vamping up with 
new scenery, decorations, and dresses, what has 
been already rendered at once sacred and familiar 
to us in the closet. Mr. Walter Scott no sooner 
conjures up the Muse of old romance, and brings us 
acquainted with her in ancient hall, cavern, or 
mossy dell, than Messrs. Harris and Elliston, with 
all their tribe, instantly set their tailors to work to 
take the pattern of the dresses, their artists to 
paint the wildwood scenery or some proud dungeon- 
keep, their musicians to compose the fragments of 
bewildered ditties, and their penmen to connect 
the author’s scattered narrative and broken dialogue 
into a sort of theatrical join-hand. The thing is 
not ill-got up in general; it fills the coffers of the 
theatre for a time; gratifies public curiosity till 
another new novel appears; and probably flatters 
the illustrious prose-writer, who must be fastidious 
indeed, if, at the end of each representation, he 
exclaims with Hamlet, ‘I had as lief the town-crier 
had spoken my lines !’-—It has been observed by an 
excellent judge, that it was next to impossible to 
spoil a picture of Titian’s by copying it. Even the 
most indifferent wood-cut, a few scratches in an 
etching, gave something of a superior look of 
refinement, an air of grace and grandeur; the out- 
line was so true, the disposition of light and shade 
so masterly in the original, that it could not be quite 
done away. So it is with these theatrical 
adaptations: the spirit of the real authors shines 
through them in spite of many obstacles; and 
about a twentieth part of his genius appears in 
them, which is enough. His canvas is cut down, to 
be sure; his characters thinned out, the limbs and 
extremities of his plot are lopped away (cruel 
necessity !), and it is like showing a brick for a 
house. But then what is left is so fine! The 
author’s Muse is ‘instinct with fire’ in every part, 
and the disjecta membra poeta, like the polypus 
when hacked and hewed asunder, piece together 
again, or sprout out into new life.” 

The “twentieth part ’’ of Scott's genius, then, was 
sufficient to secure a good run and fill the coffers 
fifty years ago, and is stfficient to last the best 
pat of a year and make the manager's fortune 
now, With infinitely less noble acting but with a 
greater wealth of seenic accessory. So much for 
the foree of genius, even diluted down to the 
thinness necessary for stage purposes. But what 
shall we say of the contemporary opinion of 
“Ivanhoe,” as a work, expressed by Hazlitt? It 
reads funnily at this time to be informed that 
“Ivanhoe is a comparative but a decided failure ;" 
that it is not equal to the author’s other works ; that 
Scott is not at home om English ground. “ He has,” 
says Hazlitt ‘‘deseribed Scottish manners, scenery 
and history sv well, and made them so interesting 
to others, from his complete knowledge and intense 
love of his country. ‘Why should we expect him to 
describe English manners and events as well ? On 
his native soil, within that hallowed circle of his 
warm affections and his keen observation, no one 
will pretend to cope with him. He has there a 
wide and noble range, over which his pen ‘holds 
sovereign sway and masterdom ;’ to wit, over the 
Highlands aud the Lowlands, and the Tolbooth and 
the good town of Edinburgh, with ‘a far ery to 
Lochaw,’ over gleaming lake and valley, and the 
bare mountain-path, over all ranks and classes of 
his countrymen, high and low, and over all that has 
happened to them for the last five hundred years, 
recorded in history, tradition, or old song. These 
he may challenge for himself; and if he throws 
down his gauntlet, no one but a madman will dare 





others as good ashe. The genius of that magic stream 
may say to him, ‘ Hitherto shalt thou come, but no 
further.’ We have romances and novels of our own 
as good as Ivanhoe; and we will venture to pre- 
dict that the more this admirable and all but 
universal genius extends his rapid and unresisted 
career on this side the border, the more he will 
lose in reputation and in real strength.” 

‘* Others as good as he’! Where be they now? 
‘Romances and novels of our own as good as 
Ivanhoe”! How many are dramatised? Nay, of 
how many are even the names remembered? Time 
is after all the most cynical of critics, and has 
an odd way of disposing of reputations. It is next 
to impossible to affix the measure of a man’s fame 
with posterity. A generation may arise which shall 
know not Dickens. A generation has already arisen 
which thinks little of Byron. But meanwhile the 
world loves Walter Scott—buys his novels eagerly 
at sixpence apiece; crowds the theatre where his 
works are magnificently performed; and likes 
his despised English stories best of all. 





THE STAR SYSTEM. 

To the Editor of The Orchestra. 
Srr,—The price of an article is what it will fetch 
in the market: dearness and cheapness are really 
convertible terms with scarceness and plenty. In 
order, therefore, to change effects first causes must 
be discovered, first principles understood, in this as 
in other matters. The facts are these: Good 
vocalists are scarce, and, as they know they are 
scarce, they ask high prices for their work. Then 
the question really is, why are they scarce? This 
by many is attributed to the possession on the part 
of a few of what are tormed exceptional gifts of 
nature; and by this is not meant faculty in greater 
strength or quality, but the absolute possession of 
some thing or some things that the ordinary run of 
persons have not and never can have. These things 
are called ‘ genius,” “ voice,” “ feeling,’ and other 
such like terms, which the public are so prone to use 
and care so little to understand. Now I think this 
view is erroneous. Respecting “ genius” so called, 
it may be affirmed, the most that can be advanced 
is, that possibly people are born with a greater or 
less plasticity in their nature, but the direction of 
use has not been pointed out, this being left to per- 
sonal volition. Nature only prompts to action, but 
does not herself determine which action; thus 
excellence is the result of laboured constructiveness, 
and not of intuition. Respecting ‘ voice,” it can 
safely be predicated, the perfect will produce the 
beautiful, the deformed the hideous. As nature 
creates us for the most part perfect—that is, perfect 
to fulfil our destiny as creatures, the majority of us 
must possess the first element of vocal success—a 
beautiful voice—hidden, perhaps, misunderstood, or 
stupidly used, but still there. The ugly—and by 
this I mean the compulsory ugly—is as much a 
monstrosity as a hunchback or the one eye of 
Cyclops, On ‘ feeling,” that ignis fatuus to musi- 
cians, I can say little or nothing. I should like to 
see the word blotted out from art tuition, If wild 
untrammelled feeling be, as is usually supposed, 
the guide to excellence, then it will guide alike the 
true and the false, the pure and the debased. At 
least it may be put forward as a standard and gauge 
of excellence by either. No, the scarceness of 
‘‘Stars’’ is not owing to an ever-increasing mean- 
ness on the part of Mother Nature, but rather to the 
fact that there are few, if any, men who know how 
to teach singing as it should be taught, while would- 
be “ Stars ” know not where to go, owing to the ever 
increasing number of those who profess to teach it. 
That transcendent talent which people are so apt to 
attribute as the sole prerogative of “ Stars” is, I 
think, a myth, and is kept up by ‘ Professors” as a 
cloak beneath which their incapacity is hidden. To 
show this, it will suffice to contrast singing with 
oratory. The requisites of an orator may be divided 
into those which are fundamental and those which 
are accessory. Those which are fundamental are 
necessary to evéry speaker who aims at intellectual 











totake it up. But on this side the Tweed we have 


the performance and satisfy the desires of the most 
acute of critics; all the demands of the recipient 
being thereby fulfilled, viz., his sense of sight being 
charmed by graceful action, his sense of hearing 
by a sensuous pleasure derived from quality, and his 
mind ravished by language employed in its full 
force to inform, to convince, or to persuade. The 
fundamental qualifications may be divided into 
those of mind and those of matter; of mind will 
include a knowledge of language which may be 
looked upon as neutral ground—the mediant, so to 
speak, between the actor and the recipient; a 
developed intellect to prompt the supply, a retentive 
memory, a complete knowledge of logic and rhetori¢ 
producing artistic composition; and of matter, a 
perfect control over the conveying medium— the 
agent. The accessory qualifications are those of 
manner—action; those of style—articulation and 
enunciation ; those of delivery, which includes power 
and softness or inflection, modulation or cadence ; 
and lastly, that capacity to produce in the audience 
the simple pure pleasure derived from hearing, i.e. a 
sensuous pleasure, by means of the sound regarded 
in itself as agreeable—a qualitative distinction 
purely emotional, such as sweetness to the taste or 
the odour of a rose to the sense of smelling. For 
the sake of observation this can bo presented in a 
tabular form. 
Developed intellect. 
Knowledge of language—neutral 
ground, 
| Retentive memory. 
| 





Fundamental 


qualifications 4 Bbetoels, 


® \ Logie. 

Perfect control over the convey- 
ing medium, i.c., the organ of 
voval utterance, 


f matter of mind 


) 
“Of manner—action. 
Of style. 

( Power and softness—in- 





‘nbiaesent Of delivery) flection. 
qualifications 4 { Modulation—cadence, 
Clearness. 
Of sense— lity 4 Smoothness. 
(sensuous) 249 Birsemer 
Intensity. 


Now, I ask, which of these is it absolutely 
imperative that a “Star” should possess, and 
what is the origin of each necessity? Firstly, she 
must have a beautiful voice; this is a physiological 
matter just as much as the colour of her eyes, or of 
her hair. Secondly, she must have compass; this 
is a sequence to a knowledge of the laws of aero- 
dynamics, and is in this case a physiological matter, 
Modulation is denied her; this is written for her by 
the composer! Power and softness is, in the first 
instance, compulsory (in spite of Wagner) in 
periodic accent or rhythm ; next partially so, in the 
imagination (whether good or bad) of the com- 
poser! Action and style—the absence of these, in 
“Stars” is condoned by the public. What 
“Star” is there who can act like a Ristori, 
a Macready, or a Kean? Logic and rhetoric 
are conspicuous by their absence in singers as in 
others! Retentive memory! A ‘star’ can be a 
star with some ten or twelve operas; and to learn 
the parts in these is as nothing ¢o reciting by heat 
the poems of Euripides or Eschylus, Nay, more, 
the inertia of the mind—if I may so term that 
tendency which the mind undoubtedly has to repeat 
an action or a thought—the inertia enables 
men to learn more readily blank verse than prose, 
poetry, in sound as well as in form, than blank 
verse, and song more readily than either, But this 
is not all, the suggeritore occupies so im- 
portant a part on the lyric stage that his name is 
usually printed and justly so with the names of the 
performers. Respecting the knowledge of language, 
it has been stated that ‘‘ Stars” have used symbols 
for sounds from which to sing, and it is fair to infer, 
have uttered words as parrots utter them, Then 
what is compulsory in a ‘‘Star’’ is mostly physical, 
and what is intellectual and discriminative is re- 
stricted to the additional use of power and 
softness with a slight freedom in the fluctuation 
of speed. Thus, to pervert Mr. Hullah’s words, 
teaching singing in its highest perfection involves a 
combination of knowledge—physiological, prycho- 





oratorical effect, those which are accessory complete 


logical, logical, and metaphysical; the rarity of 
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which is best expressed in the fact that in spite of 
the small demand on a vocalist’s brain power, no 
epoch can be named in which Europe had presented 
to her more than half-a-dozen contemporary great 
singers. It may be said that I am begging a 
question—that I have not taken “ ear” into account. 
I will do so. The infinitessimally small gradations 
supplied in sound by Nature are in music somewhat 
ignored, and sound is hewn into huge distances, 
called intervals, and are presented as such to the 
‘« Star,” who has to take them as they are; so that 
virtually “music” is in many cases a compromise 
with nature in order that the coarsest organisations 
may be enabled to perceive a difference, which in 
the lesser divisions of nature are, alas, too often 
overlooked.—I am, Sir, yours truly, 
Cuanirs Luyn. 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, 
April 25, 1871. 
aemeniiiiaine 
To the Editor of The Orchestra. 


Sin,—It is quite evident to me that a little ex- 
planation will show that Antastrwus does not really 
differ very much from myself in his views of what is 
called the ‘‘star-system.” In the first place, I must 
beg to remind him that my letter was not intended 
for a defence of the star-system, as he explains it, 
but as a defence of the public whom I consider un- 
justly abused and greatly misrepresented as 
supporters of it. I can assure him that I have 
really seen every one of the objections, which he 
fancies I have put forward for the sake of knocking 
them over, like Aunt Sallies at a country fair, made 
in print; but, however, as he seems to admit that 
they are knocked over, I need only hope that no one 
will pick them out of the hole, and set them up on 
the sticks again. My illustrations were intended 
against people who pretend to enjoy an opera most 
on what may be called the “ off” nights, and to 
think that a performance goes better when “ stars ” 
do not shine; and against this kind of cant, I 
submit that they do hold good: against ‘ Antas- 
treus’s” arguments, of course, they do not; 
but then they were not meant for that purpose. 
This disposes of his refutation apropos of the quar- 
tet; for the analagous case would be, not whether 
we would rather hear Joachim and the three nobodies, 
or Vieuxtemps and the regular triad; but whether 
we would rather hear Vieuxtemps or Joachim as 
leaders of the same triad. But taking the star- 
system as “ Antastrmus” describes it, is there not a 
good deal of exaggeration as to the extent to which 
it prevails among us? Is it a fact or not that a 
manager who engages Patti or Nilsson is obliged to 
put a lot of ** duffers ” into the other parts, in order 
to make his house pay? Let us see now with 
respect to the instance which “ Antastrwus” gives 
of Patti charging £340 for singing one night at 
Brussels. There ean be no doubt that this is a 
monstrously exorbitant charge, and I am sure that 
if any of the rest of us could get this sum by singing 
for one night, we should be deterred by consideration 
for the unfortunate manager from taking more than 
one-third of it. It appears, however, from a para- 
graph on another page of the Orchestra that 
the receipts on that night advanced from £120 
(the usual take in a full house) to £800, It would 
seem therefore that if the manager had sagacity 
enough to foresee the demand for places that night, 
and tact enough to manage so that the profits might 
fall into his own hands, there was a balance of 
£460 available for the other purposes which 
“ Antastre@us’’ enumerates. Seriously however, 
I do not justify or approve such a way of conducting 
operatic speculations, but the ineradicable taint of 
cant seems to hang round our way of speaking of the 
transaction. Our operatic managers at home are 
notin the habit, as far as my experience goes, of 
making public statements of the amounts they pay 
their prime donne, and therefore as one of the 
public, I object to being made answerable for a 
system which is vaguely said to produce certain ill 
effects by objectionable facts which are not brought be- 
fore me, and with which I have no means of making 
myself acquainted. “ Antastraus ” tells us that “ If 
theatrical funds were illimitable, there would not be 





the slightest objection to the star system,” and that 
in that happy case, we might perhaps see Patti, 
Nilsson, Lucca, Trebelli, &¢., all in one opera. 
It appears however from what he says a} 
few lines further down, that there would be} 
just one slight objection—namely, that it would} 
be impracticable. Operatic stars in fact will 
not submit to be formed into a constellation. 

Granting this for a moment, I do not see how the 
public are to blame for it, or what they can do to 
correct it. Machiavelli used to say, when a crime 

was committed the author of which was unknown, 

we should consider for whose benefit it was that it 

should be perpetrated: if we look at the matter 

according to this rule, it is obvious that the 

public must at once be acquitted, since, whoever 

gains by the peculiarity in question, they are cer- 

tainly the losers. But in point of fact, it seems 

to me altogether impossible to justify such a state- 

ment. I myself have seen, and I dare say 

‘* Antastraus’’ has too, Nilsson, Tietjens, and 

Kellogg together in ‘‘ Don Giovanni,” Nilsson and 

Ilma de Murska in “ Robert.” I know not whether 

there is anything im the atmosphere of Covent 

Garden that makes the prime donne of that estab- 

lishment more jealous than those at the rival house, 

but it certainly has been found possible at 

Drury Lane both by Mr. Mapleson and 

Mr. Wood, to form the stars into a constellation. I 

think “‘ Antastreus” will admit that it is only some 

stars ‘ who will not tread the boards with a rival; " 

and if he will just look over the casts of ‘ Faust,” 

Mignon,” “ Otello,” and “* Robert,” at Drury Lane 

last year, I feel sure‘he will also confess that some 

managers at least have been able to “ afford money 

enough for a cast of pretty equal merit with the 

star,” and that the star does not always refuse to 
sing under such circumstances. Even at Covent 

Garden this year many of the casts are such as 
cannot fairly be described by ‘“‘ Antastrens’s” as- 
sertion ‘“ That the rest of the firmament must be 
obscure, in order that the star may shine, and that 
all the other characters must be dwarfed.” To 
deduce a rule from the case of Patti and Lucca, in 
face of the numerous instances to the.contrary, is 
surely rather loose and unfair generalization. But 
it is quite a secondary object with me to defend the 
stars: my aim was to defend the public, or rather 
the audiences. An artist who can thrill her or 
his audience with a flash of the divine fire of genius 
will always form an attraction and excite an 
enthusiasm that will be denied to the performance 
of a parcel of mediocrities, even though gone through 
with the utmost correctness; just as two thousand 
years ago Aristophanes represents three verses 
of Aischylus weighing down a whole tragedy of 
Euripides, and as Bacchus admitted the justice of 
the decision then, so FI feel sure Apollo would 
now. 

To the justice of most of “ Antastreus’s” remarks 
about theatrical matters I am quite ready to 
subscribe ; I only differ from him when he says he 
thinks ‘less disproportion exists between actor and 
actor than between two or three prime donne and 
the rest of the operatic principals.” I should be dis- 
posed to say “‘ more” instead of “less.” The chief 
cause of the general inequality in a theatrical cast is 
evidently the enormous number of theatres. I wish 
the Lord Chamberlain instead of troubling himself 
about the young ladies’ skirts, would see if he could 
not get some Bill passed which should do for 
theatres something like what Mr. Bruce proposes to 
do for public-houses. Free Trade is doubtless a 
fine principle, but in theatrical matters it means 


'ruin to true dramatic art. 


As I have been rather more discursive than I 
ought to have been, 1 will just sum up my views 
about this so called star-system. Ist. I maintain 
that to a certain extent, the star-system always has 
prevailed and always will: 2nd. That the extent 
to which it prevails in the present day is greatly 
exaggerated: and 8rd. That the publie are not to 
blame for the mischiefs it is said to produce; and 
that it cannot fairly be inferred from their conduct 
in the matter that they prefer this system to any 
other more truly artistic.—I am, &ec. 


SD 
A CRITICAL PARALLEL, 





To the Editor of the Orchestra, 
Srr,—Let me send you a parallel of criticisms 
since you sometimes amuse yourself with such’ 
The Globe Theatre re-opened on Saturday; and 


this sort of thing may be read on Monda 
morning. { 


“Brigands, innkeepers, 
soldiers, princesses, centrally-situated house 
countesses, duchesses, was opened on Saturda 
appear and sing aftera evening by an pr 
fashion ; crowdsofyoung bouffe company, under 
ladies of various propor- the management of Mr 
tions dance in curious Richard Mansell. Such 
independence of the a management, go 
time of the music per- lavishly liberal in its 
formed bya feeble band; expenditure, and such a 
and thusthree hoursand company, so numerous 
a half are consumed. and talented, are in the 
Although no less than highest degree calen. 
fifty-five names are in- lated to secure a most 
eluded in the cast, it successful season for the 
could hardly besaidthat Globe Theatre ; and tho 
more than four of these manager may well ex. 
are in the slightest de- claim, in the words of 
gree known to the pub- the old Roman— 
lic. Of course, this “Tis not in mortals to com: 
would be of no conse- soe 
quence if the manage- pronins, we'll denteve he 
ment had really been s0 4 nq deserve it, no doubt 
fortunate as to discover 1,  gertainly i 
neglected talent in this &% e. Se 

. Standard. 
extraordinary _propor- 
tion; but this is very 
far from being the 
case.”’—Daily News. 
Said the little girl in the presence of her grand- 
mamma and the cat, “ Somebody in this room is 
a stupid; and it ain’t you, pussy, and I don’t mean 
me.” Similarly I would remark, ‘a certain 
journal must either be a ninny or a story-teller; 
and it ain’t you, Sir, and I don’t mean the Daily 
News.—Yours obediently, ScREW-TATUR. 


“This elegant and 








Hottoway’s O1ntTMENT AND PiLis.—Sudden Changes.— 
Changes of temperature constantly occurring during the Sprin; 

are prone to produce rheumatism, neuralgia and other painfu 
disorders of the nerves and muscles. For more than a third ofa 
century, Holloway’s remedies have been particularly celebrated 
in curing this class of complaint. The parts previously fomented 
with warm water, have only to be rubbed twice a day with this 
soothing Ointment, to be relieved from all pain ; by still persever- 
ing the swelling is reduced and freedom of motion perfectly 
restored when the afflicted parts cease to trouble. Holloway’s 
remeédies relieved likewise gout, spinal affections, weakness of 
the limbs, and all scrofulous swellings. They expel the local 
ailment, regulate the disturbed digestion, cleanse every organ, 
and purify the blood. 











AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


THE BEST anp CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 
.IN THE WORLD. 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 103. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 


150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
59, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Instruction GRATIS. 





Ant1-Canz, 


Illustrated Prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free. 
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RAMER’S 
BELL PIANOFORTE. 


(PATENT.) 





HIS new Musical Instrument produces a charming tone, somewhat resembling that of the Harp, the 
treble being more pure and brilliant. It is played as the Pianoforte, requiring only a lighter touch. 

The tone proceeds from a series of Steel Vibrators attached to a Metal Plate. 
It is light and portable, never requires tuning, rarely gets out of order, and is admirably adapted 


for sending abroad. J | 





LIST OF PRICES. , 


4 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 9 inchés ; length, 81 inches .....csscseesserseceeees 8 8 0 
5 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches; length, 89 inches ..........seeseeeeees 1010 O 
6 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches ; length, 44 inches .........ss000000. 1818 0 























| CRAMERS, 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


CRAMER’S 
INDIAN 


GRAND PIANOFORTE, 


PRICE NINETY GUINEAS, 


H* been made as a substitute for the old square, formerly much used throughout the East. The size 


; is nearly the same as the square, being only six feet long and four feet eight inches wide across 
the keys. The case is of solid Mahogany, with brass bound circular ends. The scale is the full seven 
octaves. The tone is large, the articulation rapid and easily susceptible of expressive performance. It has 


the trichord ‘stringing on the new introduced metal frame, which possesses greater power of resistance 
S$ than the usual metal plate. 


> 





ES The following extract from a letter, dated Oct, 27, 1870, from T. S. Hammon, Esq., Magistrate Ahmednuggur Districts, 
Bombay, shows the excellence of these instruments :— 
38. “TI see many pianos out here with electro-plated strings * * * * * they are German make, and invariably lose their touch and power in one or two 


hot seasons, You will think highly of your piano when I tell you that it reached here in perfect tune, after being knocked about in a cart without springs 
{or fifty miles, on @ fearful road.” 








CRAMER'S PIANOFORTEH GALLERY, 
(THE LARGEST IN EUROPE), 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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CRAMER’S VOCAL GEMS. 


Post Free for Seven Stamps. 


Price 


Wo. 1.—15 ENGLISH SONGS. 


The Parting. 

Alice Gray 

Rock'd in the Cradle of the 
weep 

The Anchor's weighed, 

The Thorn 

I 


‘d be a Butterfly 
Where the Bee sucks, 
No. 2.—15 CHRISTY 
When Johnny comes marching 
home again, 
The Mocking Bird. 
Beautiful Dreamer. 
"Tis but a little faded Flower. 
Watching for Pa, 
Come home, Father ! 
Mill May 
Heautiful Isle of the Sea. 
No. 8.—6 
Evening Bells, 
J know a Bank, 
As it fell upon a Day, 


Ihe Exile of Erin. 


No. 4.—12 SONGS BY 

Annie, dear, good bye, 

The convent cell, 

Sweet Spirit, hear my prayer. 

Mary, don’t forget me, 

When Morning's light is break- 
lue 

Bonnie Kate, 


The Ploughboy. 

Be mine, dear Maid. 

Welcome me home, 

Cherry ripe! 

Long, long ago! 

Isle of Beauty. 

Beneath the Willow Tree. 

Banks of Allan Water. 

MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 

Hark! I hear an Angel sing. 

I'm lonely sinee my Brother 
died. 

Tramp, tramp. 

Nelly Ray. 

Rock me to sleep, Mother. 

Soug of the Sea-shell. 

Wait for the Waggon. 


DUETS. 

Lassie, would ye love me? 

Sainted Mother, guide bis 
Footsteps. 


BALFE & WALLACE. 


thes rose that opes at morn, 

A lowly youth. 

The dawn is breaking o’er us, 

Come, smile again. 

Norah, Darling ! don’t believe 
them. 


No. 5.—12 SACRED SONGS. 


The Dove of the Ark, 
Hymn of Eve. 

David Singing before Saul, 
Author of Good, 
Gratitude, 

Bethlehem, 

Lamb of the Father. 


Ev'ry Day will I 

Ere Infancy’s Bud. 

The World of C 

O Lord, we trust in 

Light and Life 
uish. 


ve thanks. 


ee. 
dejected 


No, 6.—12 OLD ENGLISH SONGS. 


When forced from dear Hebe. 

Pray, Goody 

Water parted from the Sea. 

In there a heart that never 
loved 

The Vicar of Bray. 

Oh say not woman's heart is 
bought, 


There the silver’d waters roam. 
In Infancy, 
Just like 
rose. 
There was a jolly Miller. 
Love is but an April day. 
Ere around the huge ak 


love is yonder 


No. 7.—12 SONGS BY SCHUBERT, 


Weory flowers their buds are | M 


closing. 


Hark ! the lark, 

Thine is my heart. 

Weep not for friends departed. 

Who is Sylvia? 

Ave Maria. 

No. 8 —15 CHRISTY 

Come where my love lies 
dreaming, 

Hard Times, come agala Ro 
more. 

Annie Lisle 


Footsteps on the Statra, 
Nelly was a Lady, 
Beautiful Star, 

Ulalie, 


life is but a summer 
Tis sweet to think. 
Dear mother, do not chide me. 
A — lam, 
The T 
Smooth is is the moonlit sea. 


MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
Gentle Annie. 

Gone are the Days. 

Lottie in the Lane, 

Ring de Banjo. 

Forget and ive. 

M ie by my side, 

G News from Home, 

The Sunny Side the Way. 


No. 9.—12 OPERA SONGS. 


The Gipsy’s Home — “ Jessy 
m 
wa, 


In that Devotion—“ Matilda.” 
Maid of the Silv’ry Mail—“‘ The 








Only a Ribbon —“* The Sleep- River Sprite.” 

ing Queen.” My Bud of a Stoops 
Gone is the Calmness from to Conquer. 

my heart—‘ Matilda.” Coo! says the Gentle Dove— 
Keep thy He art for ne—** Rose « Panchinello,™ 

of Castille,” I've Watched him—“ Hel- 
He'll mics mo—"* She Stoops vellyn.” 

to Conquer.’ When the Elves at Dawn do 
KF - . Sweet Sake—‘ The pass—** Amber Witch.” 

ide of Song.’ 

No. 10.—HAYDN’S CANZONETS.—I1st Set. 
The Mermaid’s Song. Despair. 
Kecollection, Far from this throbbing Bosom. 
My Mother bids me bind my | Fidelity. 

Hair. 
No. 11.—HAYDN’S CANZONETS.—2np Set. 
Sailor’s Song. She never Told her Love, 
The Wanderer, Why Asks my Fair One? 
Sympathy. Content. 
No, 12.—15 CHRISTY MINSTREL’S SONGS. 
Jenny June. Ah, never deem my Love can 
I'd choose to bea " change. 
My Mem'ry tarns with Fond- | Jeannie Lee, 

ness back. Old Jeasy, 
Oh, think not Love is light as — vp for Uncle Sam, my 

Fame ys 
The Little One that died, Julietta Bell. 
we Dale. I'm off to Baltimore, 

wer up, Sam Jonn — lies mould’ring in 
Cncle Ned. the Grave 


Warrior 


A Voice from the Ocean, Joyous Wine 





SIXPENCE each 


Number. 


No. 13.—SELECTION OF IRISH MELODIES. 


O breathe not his name. 
SS if all those en- 
ea oung charms, 
Love’s young : nom. 
= wheaae ore teat 
6 once 
Taree halle 
a and rare were the gems 


No. 14.—6 SACRED DUETS. 


O give thanks. 


Hast thou cheered the broken- | The Pilgrims of the night, 
hearted. Graceful Consort. 
Nearer home. 
No. 15.—12 SONGS BY DIBDIN. 
Tom Bowling. The last shilling. 
While the lads of the village. | The Sailor’s journal. 
Farewell, mytrim-built wherry! | Tom Tackle. 
Jolly fous waterman, The constant Sailor. 
Ned ed at sea. Lovely Nan. 

Poor Jack. The Greenwich pensioner. 
No. 16.—12 SONGS BY H. RUSSELL AND 
J. P. KNIGHT. 

I’m afloat. Poor Rosalie. 

She wore a Wreath of Roses, The Emigrant’s Farewell. 

Life on the Ocean Wave. Shall I you a Song of the 
Pretty Dove. Past? 

Woodman, spare that Tree! The old Sexton. 

Why ehime the Bells so merrily? | The young Savoyard. 

The Ivy Green. 


No. 17.—12 BALLADS BY LINLEY. 


Little Nell. 
Estelle. 


They have een youtoanother. 
Blue eyed 
I can know thee no more. 


The meeting of the waters. 
Lesbia has a beaming eye. 
The last el of summer. 


The valley lay smiling. 
Brin" he Lear and the emi. 


HA sorrow thy young days 
as 
faded. 


Jerusalem the Golden. 


Thy ey th comes like some 
sweet Dre: 

Why doI —y thee yet? 

pane ~~ 





No. 18.—5 SONGS BY BISHOP. 


Home, sweet Home. 
Should he upbraid, 
Tell me, my Heart. 
No. 19.—15 CHRISTY 
Angels, my Loved One, will 


rock me to sleep. ing. 
The old Pine Woods. Sweet Love, forget me not. 
Louisiana Bell. Old Bob Ridley. 
What is Home without a/ The Song of the Rose. 

Mother? — 
Lucy Lee. bf am I so happy. 
Gentle Nettie Moore, yina Loew Keer. 
De ole Kitchen, Keemo Kime 

No. 20.—SIXTEEN SCOTTISH SONGS. 
bs Campbells are comin’ Ye banks and braes eo’ bonnie 

O Nancy, wiltthou gangwi’me?| Doon. 
Annie ‘Tonto. Duncan Gray. 
Within a mile of Edinburgh. O Charlie is my darling. 
I’m o’er young to marry yet. oy aetaned was 
Auld lang syne. 
om m love is likea red, red rose, Py grow the rushes, O! 

’ thro’ the rye. Auld Robin Gray. 
John Anderson, my Jo, Roslin Castle, 
No. 21.—6 SEA SONGS. 

The Sea. The Deep, oe 
The Death of Nelson, The Last Wa 
The Bay of Biscay. Outward Bound, 

No. 22.10 ITALIAN OPERA SONGS. 
O thou fair ~t tender blossom. | In whispers soft and light. 
Childhood’s fair Dream. To be happy and pass with 
The Troubedeur’s one 
Oh Sommer Nigh’ In our green 
Calmly the ie Day is dying yin Fair one, 4 ‘alle are ended 
Gaily 
No. 28.—12 SONGS OF THE RHINELAND. 
Home beloved. The Locksmith’s Apprentice, 
The Mill-wheel. 
True unto Death. The Violet and the Maiden. 
The Forget-me-not, 8 
en Toe wise, y Pipe. 
May Morning. The livelong Day. 


No. 24.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 





you. 
Jo. ~_ ) 7 ONE VOICES.— Moments day by d 
z ire sonee TPS wag ge teen Mt yt ing milark! the Clarion sounding. 


Adieu, fair Land, Til-gifted Ring. 


No. $8.—10 POPULAR TENOR SONGS.—ny own, my guiding Star. 


Lattice. 


She walks in Queen-like grace. 
No. 39.—10 SOPRANO SONGS.—spring and Autumn. 


Come, if you dare. 


Beautiful May, Not all forgot, Always with me. The coming of the Flowers. 


No. 40.—TEN NEW CHRISTYS’ 
feet. Ife 1 like a morning Star, The yellow Rose of Texas. 


SONGS.—priven from Home. Maggie le Roy. Mother, 
Write me a Letter from Home. Good-bye. Dutchman's leetle 


Laurette. 

Whistle, and I'll come to you 
my Lad. 

Bid me discourse. 


The Pilgrim of Love. 


MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
a 4 the Willow she’s sleep 





Let me kiss him for his 
Welly Bis, 
Cornelia ¢ 
She sl 
Golden 


Mother would comfort me. 
Just before the Battle, Mother. 
Be kind to the Lov'd ones at 
Home. 

Mother, oh, Sing me to Rest. 
My Skiff is by de Shore. 

The Little One that died. 


The beating of my own heart. 
Do ye think of the Days? 
The Lime-trees by the River. 
The magic of the Flower. 


No. 25.—12 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ songs, 


Just after the Battle, 
Ring the Bell softly, 
Gentle Jenny Gray, 
other kissed me 
hag ee alae! 
T p Seite & the 
Old Dog Tray, ane 


No. 26.—12 SONGS BY G. A. MACFARREN 
AND HENRY SMART, 


Paquita. 

The Rhine Maiden. 

{ dream of thee at Morn. 
Down by the old Mill Stream. 





When we two parted. 


The May-bells and Flowers. 

O wert thou in the cauld blast? 
I would that my Love. 
Greeting. 


The Young Man from the 


Country. 
Emmer Jane. 
I never does n at all. 
Pretty Colette. 
Mamma won't =e me out. 


The Man at the Nore. 


The Wolf. 


Love and Courage. 
Who deeply drinks of Wine, 


The cross old Bachelor. 
Jock o’ the Mill. 
Pollee- W ollee-Hama. 


Chickaboo. 
I'm lively Pompey Jones, 
Nursery Legend. 


Partant pour la Syrie. 

Jenny Jones. 

The bonny Hills of Scotland, 
Ben Bolt, 


No. 82.—10 SONGS 


Swifter far than summer’s flight. 
The Orphan, 
—_ those Chimes so sweetly 


tealing. 
Sweet an low, Wind of the 
Western Sea. 








True Heart's constancy. Maid of Llangollen. 
Halcyon Days. The Breeze and the Harp. On the Mountains. The lonely Rose, Little cares the Robin. 





They ask me 
Round 


why I love her. 


Canst thou love. 


The Lily and the Stream, 


No, 27.—6 TWO-PART SONGS BY 
MENDELSSOHN. 


ogy Song. 
The Passage Birds’ Pai 
Song. =~ 


No. 28.—11 HUMOROUS SONGs. 


Ridin’ in a Railroad Keer. 

Oh! and he Loved me dearly, 

Josiah and his Sally. 

Way down in Maine 

Peeping through the window 
pane. 





VOICE 


No. 29.—9 SONGS FOR BASS AND 
BARITONE VOICES. 


Farewell to the Mountain. 

The good old Days of the 
Country Squire, 

The brave old Oak, 

King Christmas. 


No. 30.—12 COMIC SONGS. 


I would I were Lord Mayor 
Lord Lovel. 

Fanny Grey. 

Ben Battle. 

The Cork Leg. 

Giles Scroggins’ Ghost. 


No. 81.—11 NATIONAL SONGS. 


The Red, White, and Blue, 
The Moon’s on the Lake, 
Cruiskeen Lawn. 

Rule Britannia. 

God save the Queen. 





FOR CONTRALTO 
Ss. 


Gentle Troubadour, 

Young Emmeline. 

Waiting for the Spring. 
Return, return. 

The Trees are in Blossom. 
When the Lamp is shattered. 


No. 83.—9 SONGS BY MENDELSSOHN, 





MEYERBEER, AND MOZART. 
The First Violet. ‘The Fishermaiden. 
cae ies 
Spring Song On Music's softest Pinion. 
No. 34.—9 SONGS BY CHARLES GOUNOD 
Dove. Fatal Star. 
The Lark Song. a Very sad, oh, widow'’d Queen. 
The Elf’s Trip. For lack of Gold he left me. 
Gold and Gray. Bear him forth through the 
Fairer than the Morning. Night. 
No. 85—10 SONGS FOR TENOR VOICES. 
Feiirgieetter St. |e are 
Pale from my Lady’s a ae of May. 
be 4 ” ae "Twas Rank and Fame that 
Under the greenwood Tree. tempted thee, 


No. 86.—9 POPULAR BALLADS AND 





CAVATINA. 
Pretty 01 rest thee, Babe. 
The ilististoe Bough’ on “the ely, 
's Bride , 
Maid of Llangollen, ists sat me cin 


When I beheld the Anchor weigh’, Nobl 
with her, Boys, Yo-ho! (Capstan Song). 


Englishmen by birth. Look from thy 


hear the Angels sing’nz. At the Gate I wait for thee. Patter, pat r, little 
Dog. 


Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED. 201, REGENT STREET. YW. 
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CRAMER & CO’S 
PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 


In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 


£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. | \ 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 ds. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 58. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 
Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 3} ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 

£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
+," This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 


more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
@ diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which go often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a ‘‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


, PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE,) 


CRAMER & CO.’S 


AMERICAN ORGANS. 





Tux equality of tone and perfect articula- 
tion which have been obtained in the manu- 
facture of these instruments are rapidly 
extending their popularity. In the smaller 
instruments the agrecableness and mellow- 
ness of their quality will probably enable 
them to supersede the position the Harmo- 
nium has hitherto held, especially in the 
drawing-room. 


No. 1. 
£12. 


In Black Walnut or Polished Oak; 
Action; 5 Octaves. 


with Knee 


On the Three Years System: 
£2 10s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No.2. ° 
£15. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 2 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 38, PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 3. 
#22. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 4 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£2 5s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


No. 4. 
£28. 
In similar case ; Knee Swell; 6 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*.* The additional size and power of this No. 


will recommend it to all admirers of these Instru- 
ments. 


No. 5. 
£34. 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case; Knee Swell; 8 Stops, 
including Diapason, Dulciana, Principal. 
On the Three Years System: 
£310s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*.* The increased power and brilliancy obtained 


in this instrument fit it admirably for the uses of 
Schools and Chapel purposes. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 





207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 


——— 


CRAMER &CO.'S 
HARMONIUMS. 


MANUFACTURED BY CRAMER & CO. 
FRENCH MODEL. 
No. 1. 
OAK, £20; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £23. 
Five Octaves, Ten Stops. 


Expression. 
Grand Jeu. 


Cor Anglais. Flute. 
Bourdon, Clarinette. 
Forté. Forté, 
Sourdine. Tremolo, 


No. 2. 
OAK, £30; ROSEWOOD OR WALNDT, £33. 
Vive Octaves, Thirteen Stops, 
Expression. 
Grand Jeu. 


Cor Anglais. Vlute, 
Bourdon, Clarinette. 
Clarion. lifre. 
Basson. Hautbois. 
Sourdine. Tremolo, 
Forté, Forté. 


No. 3. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £48. 
Five Octaves, Nineteen Stops 


Expression, 

Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais. ¥ lute, 
Bourdon. Clarinette. 
Clarion. Fifre. 


Hautbois, 
Tremolo, 

2nd Hautbois. 
Musette, 


Basson. 
Sourdine. 
2nd Basson. 
Violoncello. 
Voix Humaine. Voix Celeste. 
Forté, Forté. 
*.*" The tout ensemble of this instrument is power- 
ful enough for a Church, while the quality of its 
several combinations places within the reach of the 
player available resources for every requirement of 
soft and loud. 


MANUFACTURED BY DEBAIN & CO. 


CRAMER & CO. have a large and varied stock of 
the numerous specimens produced by this eminent 
maker, both Simpre and with Percussion. The 
clear tone of the reeds, for which the instruments 
are so celebrated, and the ingenious effects to be 
obtained from the numerous Combination Stops on 
the larger instruments, have rendered them universal 
favourites. 


PRICES FROM £6 gs. UPWARDS, 


Accorpinag to Number or Srors Anp Siz. 
Price Lists forwarded free on application. 


MUSTEL’S HARMONIUMS, 


Tue invention of the ‘‘ Douste Expresston,” which 
M. Mustel has introduced in the Harmonium, 
enables the performer to produce simultaneous 
shades of expression of the most varied character. 
The Pneumatic Swells of the “ Fonré Expnessir” 
Stop act independently, and can be used separately 
or together. The ‘*Hanrx Eormmnne” Stop— 
formed of two rows of reeds which vibrate simul- 
taneously—produces a very agreeable peculiarity of 
tone. 


PRICE, ROSEWOOD, £125; WALNUT, £135 








CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 





199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W: 





199 & 201, REGENT STREET W. 
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CRYSTAL PALAC = CONCERTS, 


SATURDAY, APRIL 297u, 
FIRST PERFORMANCE OF 


FATR ROSAMOND 


A Dramatic Cantata. 
Written by FREDERICK KE. WEATHERLY, 


(Author of “ Muriel, and other Poems.’’) 





THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


JOSEPH L. ROECKEL. 


PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS BY 


MADAME LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON. 
MISS HELEN D’ALTON. 
MR. SIMS REEVES. 
MR. PATEY. 


FULL ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS, 
Conducted sabe THE COMPOSER. 


THE HARMONINA. 


Tuts elegant and portable little Harnmoytum is patented and manufactured by M. DEBAIN of Paris, 


and presents the following novel and improved features :— 




















I. Its case measures only two feet long, by seven inches deep, by five inches wide; and with the Harmonina 
weighs only fourteen pounds, 

If. By an ingenious blowing apparatus a continuous and equal supply of wind is obtained without any exertion, 
either by the left hand or by a pedal attachment. 

III. The Compass extends over three octaves, and the instrument is fitted with the following stops : Crescendo, 
Tremolo, Escape, Celeste, and Forte. There are one and two-thirds sets of Vibrators. 

IV. The keys are of the full standard width, and the entire mechanism is so strongly put together as to preclude 
any liability to derangement, either by extremes of climate or hazards of transport. 


. . . J 
V. The delicacy and yet fulness of tone which the Harmonina possesses render it an admirable solo instrument, 


a superior accompaniment for the voice, and a little orchestra in combination with the Pianoforte. 





PRICES, INCLUDING TRAVELLING CASE. 


In Mahogany, Rosewood, or Walnut. Five Guineas. 
PEDAL ATTACHMENT, 21s. EXTRA, 


yon ee 


Lonpon: CRAMER ANDCO. LIMITED, 


HARMONIUM AND AMERICAN ORGAN GALLERY, 
201, REGENT STREET (CORNER OF CONDUIT STREET). 
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